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| cause particularly suitable for memorizing, 
a kind of work now required in the best 


: schools. Among these selections for mem- 
Seiienissy reading for all the grades in orizing are those required by the New 


- elementary schools, selected and arranged | York State Education Department in its 
th the greatest care. | Elementary Syllabus of 1910. 
It aims to train children to love good A considerable number of the poems 


| presented relate to nature and natural 
Hach volume has been made with a objects. 


definite work in mind. 
© Each selection is not only a_ real 
P Sthoolroom classic, but is a source of 
| keen, wholesome delight to every child. in 
~ Each selection is well worth reading for its 
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Many ofthe selections are given be- 
cause of usefulness in language work. 
The illustrations are unusually attractive ; 
the lower books bringing out with 
rare skill the characters and situations in 
the text; in the upper books being chiefly 


‘Poetry has a larger space, especially in portraits of famous authors and showing 
the books fur the lower grades, than is pictures of literary landmarks. 

customary. In order to aid and direct the 

Many selections are included for the reading, brief notes are given in 

> altivation of visualization and of expres- tion with 
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many of the authors,. calling 
attention to some of their best works. 3 
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A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


1. For young men and women who want select 
training for positions as Bookkeepers, Secretaries, 
and Stenographers. 

A course at M. C. S. gives the best training after 
graduation. Positions are easily obtained and 


held. 


2. For those who would prepare for commercial 
teaching positions. 
Our normal department thoroughly equips for this 
work. There is a large demand for commercial 
teachers. The positions pay attractive salaries. 
Tuition is reasonable. Pupils at M. C. S, enjoy 
the school and its surroundings. A unique and 
satisfying catalogue is yours for the asking. 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
**Educationally the strongest business school in New England"’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














MAKING FACES 
WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


Beginners’ books in-caricature, by Dr. Lanenon §. 
THompson, Supervisor of Drawing in Jersey City, 
and one of the most original and inventive of draw- 
ing teachers, and Mr. Frep G. Cooper, one of New 
York’s rising caricaturists, who have combined their 
genius and skill in doing a drawing-book stunt that 
up to this time the so-called bad boy in the schools 
has had to do for himself. 





These books take advantage of the fun-loving side of 
child nature and hold the child’s imterest while 
giving him the principles of drawing which are the 
basis of,any good drawing course. 


While the child is intent on drawing faces, he is 
practising with brush or pencil on squares, rhombs, 
circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses, etc., and is acquir- 
ing correct handling and technique. Incidentally 
the foundations of caricature drawing are laid. 


If your drawing classes are not responsive, these 
books will give them new life. Try them with bad 
boys and see how discipline improves. 


Book I. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 
Book II. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 











The universal favor accorded the books of the Gulick Hygiene Series from educators all 





over the country has caused them to be placed in the hands of hundreds of thousands of 





school children. A substantial foundation for their success lies in the facts that 





They are written in a simple and delightful style with all 


the charm of a good story. 


They are based on absolutely reliable scientific authority. 
They present the facts of health that are most vital to 


everyday living. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series includes an adequate amount of physiology, but its chief 





theme is HYGIENE. The common-sense principles of right living are the facts emphasized. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series shows the child why it is good to be clean and healthy; how dirt, 





sickness, wrong habits, and intemperance injure him and other people; what scientists and 


those who are making the laws are doing to help boys and girls to grow into healthy and 


intelligent citizens. The facts thus presented, although written for young readers, are as 


carefully gathered from criginal sources as if they were to be discussed with scientific workers, 


Each new book meets the child’s growing interests and mental capacity. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series stands foremost among the present-day physiologies and is 





typical of the advance movement in the teaching of the subject. 
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Atlanta Dallas 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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THE RELATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 


A. CASWELL ELLIS 


of the University of Texas. 


It is often stated that all improvements in ag- 
ricultural processes are based on the study of 
botany, zoology, physiology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, and that a]! development of machinery, all 
applications of electricity and steam, all manufac- 
turing and mining processes, and all modern 
methods of transportation are based on a knowl- 
edge of physics, chemistry, mathematics, and geol- 
ogy. If education does all these things and 
brings such large financial returns, then it ought 
to be easy to lay hands on definite concrete illus- 
trations which come within the every-day experi- 
ences of the men on the street and farm whom 
we are now urging to make a larger investment 
in education. Indeed, the man in the street has a 
right to such definite information, and it is easy 
to give. Here are a few examples:— 

The State of Illinois invests annually in univer- 
sity investigation in the field of agriculture, $125- 
000. By means of careful and intelligent applica- 
tion of the laws of botany and the principles of 
heredity, Professor Hopkins and his colleagues 
in the University of Illinois developed new varie- 
ties of corn, and a new method of cultivation es- 
pecially adapted to the conditions of that state. 
This new method has been taught to the farmers, 
and is now in use all over the state, with the re- 
sult that the average corn yield in Illinois has 
been increased five bushels per acre, or a total in- 
crease for the entire state of 45,000,000 bushels 
per year. Omitting the dozen other similar ser- 
vices rendered the state by this university, we see 
that it returns in wealth to the state each year 
more than a hundred times the $125,000 spent in 
agricultural education. 

Professors Lyon and Montgomery have done 
a similar work for the corn farmers of Nebraska. 
Professor Holden, in the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, noticed the enormous losses in corn each 
year in Iowa from imperfect stand in the corn 
crop, due to planting seed of impaired vitality. 
By university lectures, and by actual demonstra- 
tions made in a specially fitted up lecture car 
that was run all through the state, he taught this 
method of seed testing to the farmers of the 
State, who used it, with the result that all seed 
of inferior vitality were discovered and thrown 
out before planting, and the corn crop of Iowa 
was increased over 5,000,000 bushels per year. 

A few years ago the orange growers of Cali- 
fornia lost over $5,000,000 a year from the rav- 
ages of the white scale. The pest continued to 
Spread in spite of all efforts of the growers until 
it looked as if they must soon lose their entire 


orange and lemon groves. Education in ento- 
mology thus not only saved California its former 
loss of $5,000,000 a year from the scale, but saved 
it from the probable final loss of its entire fruit 
industry. 

Texas and the other Southern states also suf- 
fered for years losses of millions in the cattle in- 
dustry from a type of splenic fever, commonly 
called “Texas fever.” Finally this fever began 
to be carried into the North by Southern cattle 
shipped there with the result that rigid quaran- 
tines were established against the South, which 
practically put the Southern cattlemen out of 
business for a large part of each year, and caused 
still further enormous losses. 

The experts of the Department of Agriculture, 
working with the professors of the University of 
Missouri and of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, discovered that this fever was 
transmitted solely through the cattle tick, which 
carried the germs from the sick cattle and im- 
planted them in well cattle when sucking their 
blood. Next, these scientists discovered that the 
fever could be artificially produced by injecting 
blood of a sick cow directly into a well cow, and 
that in this case the fever was much less danger- 
ous than when the germ had been introduced 
through a tick bite. Since that discovery we can 
import and inoculate fine cattle and breed up our 
scrub stock with safety and economy, for by ac- 
tual experience it is found that only five per cent. 
of the imported cattle die now from the inocula- 
tion, while nearly eighty per cent. used to die of 
the fever. 

The Southern states have 3,500,000 milk cows 
valued at less than $25 per head, whereas Wis- 
consin cows are valued at $29, and Illinois cows at 
$34 a head. The South also has 6,000,000 other 
cattle valued at $11 a head, whereas Illinois cattle 
are valued at $21 a head. If, by the importation 
of finer breeds and by scientific breeding we can 
bring our present herds up to Wisconsin and II- 
linois values, this alone will add between $30,000- 
000 and $90,000,000 to the wealth of the South. 
Now that our scientists have the tick fever under 
control, there is nothing to prevent this except 
our lack of education. 

In the development of our mineral resources 
and in our manufactures, higher ‘education is pay- 
ing even larger proportionate returns than in ag- 
riculture. Practically the entire two billion-dol- 
lar yearly mineral production of the United 
States is directly due to a few chemical and elec- 
trical processes which were worked out by higlily 
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educated sciedish. } ‘For example, thé cyanide 
process of extracting gold, worked out in the 
laboratory in 1880 by McArthur and Forrest, is 
responsible for fully one-third of the world’s 
gold production, and makes possible the five muil- 
lio annual production of the Homestake mine 
in. North Dakota and the 145 millions of South 
Africa and many other similar cases. Just re- 
cently James Gayley’s discovery taught the 


practical steel workers" how they may save one 


third of their coke and at the same time increase 
the output of their furnaces by a new process of 
extracting the moisture from the biast. This 
alone means the saving from now on of 10,000,- 
000 tons of coal annually in the United States. 

A very significant fact about the great wealth- 
producing, practical discoveries is that all of 
them make use of knowledge that was pursued 
as pure science, with no other aim on the part of 
the investigator, at the time, than to learn the 
truth. It was the purely scientific studies of 
Franklin and Faraday that made possible the 
later invention of the telegraph, the telephone, 
the electric motor, and electric light. 

In the field of medical education and investi- 
gation the financial returns to the state have al- 
ready been large, and in the future will be larger. 
Every day in the year there are 2,000,000 people 
seriously sick in the United States. Some of 
this can never be prevented, but it is conserva- 
tively estimated by Professor Fisher that our 
annual loss from preventable diseases alone is 
over $1,500,000,000 per year. Consumption 
alone formerly cost the United States over 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Since the discovery of 
the germ by Dr. Koch and of the improved 
methods of prevention and cure, it has been 
shown that where this knowledge is applied 
seventy-five per cent. of the loss from consump- 
tion can be prevented. 

Typhoid fever costs the country $350,000,000 
a year. The discovery that typhoid is produced by 
a special germ, which is usually gotten from the 
water or milk supply or from flies, has made it 
possible to control this expensive disease. As 
soon as all our citizens have good sanitary train- 
ing this $350,000,0@0 expense for typhoid can 
be completely eliminated. It has been shown 
that in the numerous cities in which the water 
supply alone has been made sanitary, typhoid has 
been reduced on the average seventy-one per 
cent. 

The four diseases that have caused the great- 
est financial losses in the South, smallpox, yel- 
low fever, malaria, and hook-worm, can be 
practically exterminated as soon as the general 
public becomes educated, as these diseases are 
now all conquered by scientific discoveries. 

In every field of physical science it can be 
clearly shown that higher education develops the 
industries and vastly increases the wealth of the 
state. But physical processes are not the only 
ones necessary for the production and conserva- 
tion of wealth. Property cannot be held and 
wealth cannot exist where there is no law or 
order, or government. There can be no law or 
government where there is no intelligence, and 
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where there are/no jde 
educated teacher ated vedtne ee bi 
: aed ; , , se€gisiator, and 
lawyer are all essential to the industrial pros- 
perity ol a state. All business is based upon the 
security of life and property and justice among 
men. .ITo-secure these necessary conditions we 
must have educated leaders to frame our laws 
and judges and executives wise in the-law to ih- 
terpret and enforce them. 

Perhaps the clearest idea of the value of higher 
education to a state can be gotten from a very 
brief summary of the contributions of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to the economic develop- 
ment of that state. First, Professor Babcock. 
by inventing his milk test, saved the farmers 
$800,000 worth of cream each year that had been 
thrown away, enabled them to breed their stock 
scientifically, so that the average value is now $5 
per head more than Southern stock; taught them 
numproved dairying processes, which increased the 
price of the dairy products from twenty-five to 
100 per cent. and increased the total value of the 
Sstate’s dairy products to over $50,000,000 per 
year. The cheese industry was put on a scientific 
basis ; the horse raising and poultry “industries are 
being put on the same basis; the farmers have 
been taught to prevent oat and wheat smut by 
soaking the seeds in formaldehyde, and thus 
saved an annual loss of from $2,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 ; a new variety of oats has been devel- 
oped and distributed, which increases the state’s 
annual crop 5,000,000 bushels; a special seed 
corn has been bred and distributed, which has 
added 15,000,000 bushels per year to the annual 
production, and a newer and much better corn is 
just now ready to be distributed; sugar beet cul- 
ture had been taught and a million-dollar crop 
already gathered; the potato, wheat, barley, and 
tobacco crops and the fruit and berry industries 
have been investigated and improved, and great 
problems of drainage, irrigation, and soil fertility 
worked out with rich returns. 

The entire financial returns each year to that 
state from her university agricultural investiga- 
tions and teaching alone are simply incalculable, 
but enough measurable concrete cases are 
known to show that this department alone re- 
turns to the state each year ten to twenty times 
the entire million dollars spent on the whole uni- 
versity. 

What earthly chance have the farming interests 
and dairy interests of the South in competition 
with such education and training and such in- 
telligence as this? There is but one chance 
under heaven for us, and that is to provide here, 
at once, a still better and more thorough system 
of education. Remember that this work is all 
new, even in these states, and has begun to show 
its results only during the last ten years. These 
results are as yet small as compared with what 
they soon will be. If we in the South wait an- 
other decade to begin seriously to plan for edu- 
cation, not heaven itself can save us from perma- 
nent industrial serfdom. 

But the direct beneficial effects of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin upon the economic develop- 
ment of that state only begin with agriculture. 
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Inethe same, way)this university smimisterssto,a!! 
these’ industries of that state which’ demand high 
engineering skill, whethersthis be as civil, mining; 
electric, hydraulic, Or chemical engineer.’ This 
department alone educates nearly a thousand 
young men each year for the service of the state. 

Likewise the departments of law and econom- 
ics provide the state with experts in these lines. 
The chairman of the State Rate Commission was 
Professor Meyer of the department of economics. 
The tax commissions and the rate commissions 
use the well-trained professors and graduates for 
their most important work. Forty-two of the 
faculty hold such positions of importance in the 
splendid state government of Wisconsin. The 
public utilities bill of that state was framed 
largely by a professor of law and a professor of 
economics. Wisconsin is one state in which such 
pifis hold, and in which railroad corporations are 
regulated and still prosper. The university has a 
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reguiar »department, , with trained head and -as- 
sistants, whose Work ft- isto help legislators in 
Preparing bills; (and the “gréat majority of bills 
are drawn forthe fepislatofs by these experts. 

When a great corporation thinks of engaging 
in a great enterprise or working through the 
legislature a new law, it calls in the best experts 
in the lines of work proposed to advise with them. 
Andrew Carnegie says that he made such a great 
success in business by always calling in experts 
in the several different lines of work better quali- 
fied than he was. Wise corporations have their 
paid experts and paid lawyers to advise legisla- 
tors constantly. Why should not the whole peo- 
ple show equal intelligence by having in their 
university a group of disinterested, competent ex- 
perts to advise and help them and their legisla- 
tors in framing laws and planning institutions for 
the whole people ?—Address. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUIH 


“This is the place I long have sought,’ almost 
—not quite—has been my experience more than 
once, but in July of this year I had the luxury 
of being for a week with the more than 2,400 
Southern teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and other students at the University of Tennessee 
on the heights, among the trees, above the 
Tennessee river at Knoxville, and the high an- 
ticipations of several years, inspired by the noble 
men and women who have told of their delight- 
ful days here, were more than realized. 

No other university summer school, barring 


Columbia and Chicago, has such a representa- 
tive body of students. Ten of the thirteen 
Southern states are so largely represented that 


they hold frequent state reunions which often ap- 
proach the size of mass meetings. 

They are older young people than usual, of 
more experience, and of the higher salaried posi- 
tions. 

The number in attendance and the skilful ad- 
justment of features*of the curriculum enable the 
school to bring together many students of culture 
for the higher phases of education. 

Although scholastic achievement, definite and 
adequate, is the aim of every one, the social func- 
tions are beyond anything ordinarily found at a 
summer session. 

These functions often take the form of excur- 
sions on the river, to mountains—even taking in 
as neighborhood affairs Mammoth Cave and 
Niagara Falls. 

Nowhere else, so far as I know, is there such 
an auditorium for a summer school. It is a 


Chautauqua assembly hall equal to any in this 
country, and it is so centrally located and cool, if 
any spot is cool, 
speaker. 

East Tennessee is a world quite by itself in 
Scenery, in history, and in traditions. 


that a vast audience greets the 


The sturdy 





stock from which the people came, and the fact 
that there is a larger percentage of American- 
born people than elsewhere under the Stars and 
Stripes, combine to create a distinct native aris- 
tocracy. 

Knoxville is the metropolis of this country. 
Wealth is great and is well distributed, so that 
beautiful homes are abundant. Business is 
substantial and progressive. 

Although the census puts it down as a city of 
37,000, it must be recalled that it has never an- 
nexed the suburbs, so that it is easily a city of 
60,000 when one counts in those who legitimately 
belong to Knoxville, and the suburbs are a 
vital part of the life of Knoxville. 

The schools of Knoxville have long been 
among the leading schools of the state. Walter 
E. Miller, who succeeded Superintendent S. A. 
Mynders when he went to the new normal school 
at Memphis, has demonstrated skilful leadership. 
This shows in many phases of progress. In a 
total white enrollment of 5,153 there is a high 
school enrollment of 765, which looks on the sur- 
face as though about forty per cent. of the pu- 
pils go to the high school. 

Knoxville is one of the Southern cities with a 
full equipment of expert supervisors, having a 
specialist supervising each of these subjects: 
Drawing, kindergarten, penmanship, manual 
training, and domestic science. 

The high school has ten men teachers, all 
college graduates with previous experience in 
secondary teaching. This is about fifty per 
cent. of the corps of high school teachers. 

Mr. Miller has secured an increase of about 
twelve per cent. in the salaries of the teachers of 
the entire force. This gives the high school 
principal ag a maximum $1,800, and the heads of 
departments in the high school $1,500. 

There is a noble new high schoo] building, and 
there are to be new elementary buildings erected 
in the immediate future. 
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REPORT AND SUGGESTIONS OF KATHERINE D. BLAKE, 
TREASURER OF THE N. E. A., 1912 


In presenting my report to the board of di- 
rectors, I desire first to thank the secretary, Dr. 
Irwin Shepard, for his courteous co-operation, 
willing and able help at all times during my year’s 
work as treasurer. He is practically the secre- 
tary-treasurer, or financial secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and the work would be done more satis- 
factorily, expeditiously, and economically, if that 
fact were recognized in the by-laws, and the finan- 
cial affairs left entirely in the hands of the secre- 
tary, the treasurership abolished, and instead of a 
treasurer, a corresponding secretary elected 
whose duty it should be to issue all membership 
certificates. This, with the president, the board 
of trustees, and the annual audit, would be quite 
sufficient check upon the work of the financial 
secretary. Whether this change in the charter 
is made or not, I believe that all the certificates of 
membership should be in the hands of the treas- 
urer or corresponding secretary and issued by 
him. At present we are fortunate in having a 
secretary of honesty and ability, but the time 
might come when we would have a young Napo- 
leon of finance instead of Dr. Irwin Shepard, and 
under present conditions it would be easy for him 
to materially reduce the income of the association 
without detection. I therefore recommend that 
the membership certificates in future be. entirely 
in the hands of the treasurer, that the secretary 
acknowledge the payment of dues on a printed 
form stating that the treasurer will send member- 
ship certificate later. This would give the asso- 
ciation a second roll of active members, and as the 
treasurer's roll would be kept in a different place 
from that of: the secretary, it would remove the 
present danger of having the records completely 
destroyed in case of fire. 

I recommend further that the bond for the 
treasurer be reduced to a minimum. The treas- 
urer at present has no check-book, and cannot 
draw on the funds of the association. The $10,- 


000 bond now issued is therefore unnecessarily 
expensive. 
Lastly, I recommend that the present regula- 


tion limiting the funds at the disposal of the state 
directors to $20 each be amended so as to allow 
the state director to draw on the association for 
actual expenses incurred to an amount not to ex- 
ceed twenty-five per cent. of the annual dues of 
the active members in the state for the year of his 
administration. I make this recommendation on 
the advice of several successful business men as 
being in line with modern business methods. 
Such a policy would doubtless largely increase the 
membership and the income of the association. 
That the present arrangement is unfair will be 
borne out by the following statistics of the San 
Francisco convention :— 

There were 921 active members present at San 
Francisco. The expenses of the state directors 
aggregated $538.59. This was an average of fifty- 
eight cents per active member present. 

Six states together sent twenty members and 


the expenses of the six state directors amounted 
to $106.50, an average cost of $5.334 per active 
member present. 


: Average 

Active Expenses Cost per 
Members State Active 

States. Present. Directors. Member. 
: 20 148 $324.74 $2.19 
(1) 1 146 20.00 13 
10 42 165.05 3.94 
(2) 1 42 0.00 0.00 


(1) Eleven of the twenty states sending 148 
members lay either on a line with, or west of, the 
one state sending 146 members to the conven- 
tion. 

(2) With two exceptions all of the ten states 
sending forty-two members lay on a line with, or 
west of, the one state that sent the same number 
of members as the ten put together. 

A study of convention figures shows that the at- 
tendance at conventions is purely a question of the 
amount of interest aroused in the several states. 
You cannot arouse interest in a convention with- 
out incurring expenses. The state directors should 
not be in their present impecunious  condi- 
tion, but should feel free to spend a reasonable 
amount in “publicity and promotion,” knowing 
that it will be repaid in the percentage of member- 
ship dues. The present allowance of $20 for each 
state director, if the funds were all used, would 
amount to $960. The cost of twenty-five per cent. 
on active membership dues would have amounted 
to $3,444.50, according, to the figures of 1911. 
This would be a material increase, but I believe 
that it would pay for itself in the interest aroused 
in the different states, and would lift the state di- 
rectors from the present necessity of petitioning 
for money to pay for state headquarters from as- 
sociations, either state or local, in which they were 
interested. The National Education Asociation 
is big enough to have all its officers freed from 
the cares that come with lack of funds. 


TREASURY FACTS. 


Receipts from Annual Meeting: 


Advance enrollment. . $11,418.00 
Convention Registration. . 13,331.00 
Railroad Memberships c lected. 956.00 
Total from San Francisco Convention. ... $25,705.00 
Receipts from Memberships, St. Louis Meeting 
ot Department of Superintendence........ $1,634.00 
From Secretary’s Office during the year...... 12,785.16 
From interest on Permanent Fund. vepee 7,096.80 
From royalty on sale of — of Committees 
of Ten and Fifteen.. ‘ 33.40 
From interest on deposits | in First National 
Bank of Chicago.............-00- 00000: 351.52 
Total Receipts of the year........... eat ,605.88 
toard of Trustees expenses.............---- $436.66 
Executive Committee expenses: 
EE Sh ictdy's hiin ss pen yGhw 04% #0400864 5018 226.00 
First Vice-President 189.5 
Treasurer Springer 129.34 
Treasurer Blake ........ eer 241 24 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. Wo a.w ewe menos 75.05 
Member by election. ........0......00.c0 008. 300.96 
General Secretary’s office: 
Salary of Secretary 4,000." 
ERY Sebi cab ner ccs oka en 1,895.90 
Telegrams ; blzc. Seekieces . 33282 80.28 
Freight and express a Seer re er 16.60 
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EE CORDIC nanos cuidiievecets ener ss ose oe 3,078.54 

SEED onc cuns thnceeles Gb cote chads ese 3.50 

Stationery and office supplies..............-- 86.85 

DET. sccn ses s0ce.J@emts dindcwelemmbonso 359.95 

| es SRG eR 600.00 
Volumes of Proceedings (11,500 copies)...... 8,505.08 
Yearbooks (7,350 copies) .............0ee00es 1,829.18 
Special Reports (including Proceedings of De- 

partment of Superintendence $541.85)...... 689.86 
Executive Committee Bulletins, including an- 

nouncements of Department of Superinten- 

Maat, SBT085). ashi < chal: <p idnds cenese shy 1,635.54 
Miscellaneous (letterheads, blanks, envelopes, 

ME, <0. caan ce 665 S4a CEE Enea aategae of 757.15 
Distribution of volumes and reports.......... 3,770.51 
Committee on Rural Schools................+. 838.49 
Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions 894.71 
Committee on Uniform Records and Reports. . 282.96 
Committee on Geometry Syllabus in Secondary 

Demeds. a. n o.00 cries dpe booties capwemvends 300.00 
Department of Superintendence expenses..... 429.61 
Annual Convention ......ccccccccccces «-+0e0 3,988.93 

OUT-OF-DOOR WORK IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 
MRS. SUSAN F. HARRIMAN 


Wheelock Kindergarten Training Schoo] 

This season of the year we turn our backs upon 
the hot, dusty city in order to re-create our bodies 
_and minds among the hills and shores of nearby 
and far-away lands. Now we will make a brief 
flight to Charlottenburg, just outside of Berlin, 
where an ideal open-air school is established. The 
children who are physically weak attend this 
school, numbering about 200. They arrive at 7 
a. m. A short while is allowed them for free 
play, then breakfast of bread, butter, and milk. 
Afterwards a portion of the children are given 
instruction indoors, while the other half go out 
of doors to pursue the games, songs, story-telling, 
and gardening. At 10 a, m. another Inncheon is 
served. Then the children change places, so that 
each group is given instruction of two hours in- 
doors. Dinner is served about 12 p. m., then a 
rest period, where the children sleep in steamer 
chairs and hammocks. Baths are also given them. 
They are then allowed free play before their even- 
ing meal at 7 p. m. The children return to their 
homes benefited in mind and body. 

The question naturally arises, how are these 
schools supported? 

First—Chiefly by the state. However, a small 
fee of two to ten cents a day is paid by the 
parents where it is possible. The transportation 
is also at minimum cost. 

Second—With skilled teachers and small classes 
these children have their powers so concentrated 
that they return to their grades without loss of 
time. The work done there is intensive rather 
than extensive. 

Third—The increase of weight of each child 
averages about one-half a pound a week. One 
child gained eighteen pounds one summer. 

On account of inadequate heating the school is 
kept open from Easter to Christmas. It is hoped 
the time will come when proper heating will en- 
able this school to be kept open all the year. 

Just as Dr. Montesorri has drawn the conclu- 
sion that a system that is good for sub-normal 
children should also be applied to normal children, 
why not give our normal children more air and 
freedom in our schools, thereby preventing dis- 
ease, and not wait until the evil is wrought? 
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In the open air and sunshine the children will 
become less nervous, and the harsh, shrill, nerv- 
ous voices will fade away, to be supplanted by 
the bright, joyous ring of healthy, happy children. 
—Address at American Institute of Instruction. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


— 





When former superintendent, Mr. Cooley, 
made his embassy to Europe on behalf of the 
Commercial Club of our city, it was to spy out 
the promised land of American education. lf 
this Joshua had taken a Caleb with him—that is, 
a man of different experience and temper—he 
could scarcely have brought back a greater vari- 
ety of fruitful suggestions. America did not in- 
vade Europe in this instance, as she has so often 
done, with her ideas and political aspirations. On 
the contrary, one of the best trained men for the 
purpose of opening America to the immigrant 
ideas of education which have been so beneficent 
in their application to conditions in Europe has 
duly opened American intelligence and made it 
receptive to foreign ideas and ideals. 

The European farmer is said to be from a quarter 
to a half a century in advance of the American 
farmer in his methods of treating the soil, 
to the end of producing large harvests and of the 
finest quality. Now, this is exactly the upshot of 
the excellent report on the continuation schools 
of Europe. We must treat our soil more 
wisely. In comparison we are losing out in the 
matter of abundant and superior results because 
our soil, so to speak, that is, the mental and 
moral American personality in its youthful and 
recipient era, suffers either from our neglect or 
from ill treatment. We have so much soil and 
it is so rich that we treat it slatternly. The 
American farmer of the future must put more 
brains into asking and answering the question, 
‘What is this soil best fitted to produce?’ This will 
be the question with regard to each American 
youth. Vocational education, so thorough in 
Scotland and so fruitful in Germany, because of 
Germany’s larger experience and because of con- 
ditions more favorable, must be made part of 
American for 


our system the same reasons 
which appeal strongly in these crowded countries. 
* * * * * 


The educational values, which we used to think 
were to be obtained only in training young people 
away from practical life and afar from the solu- 
tion of every-day problems, are demonstrably 
within reach of every business man in the count- 
ing-room and every toiler in the workshop. Our 
Americanism will never be safe until the large 
class of men and women who wish to know more, 
in order that each human life will be a thing wit- 
nessing to livelier intelligence and possessing a 
loftier outlook upon the universe, shall have facil- 
ities for further study of which this thirst and 
hunger will lead them to take advantage. The 
groups of industries which tend to sordidness of 
purpose, to a killing monotony of method and the 
consequent mechanism of existence, contain 
These. have 


thousands of unemancipated minds. 
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the righf to such views of life and the universe, 
to such training of body and mind, as will clothe 
their citizenship with a new excellence. Hand 
training alone will secure the best head training, 
and speedily heart training and hand training will 
be one with head trainifig, not for the purpose of 
passing an examination, but for the purpose of 
enjoying an enriched life. The refluent wave of 
satisfaction with a life worth living must leave a 
deposit of worth in the occupation, industry, or 
craft which then becomes both one’s vocation 
and avocation. 
* ~ * * * 


That a man is immediately or remotely going 
to use the study of any language in business is a 
fact no longer interfering with the ideal and ex- 
alted aspect of his work in learning that language. 
This very fact may be educative. It may save 
even him from connoisseurship or dilettanteism. 
That the day school may have an eye for pupils 
who have not had a full course of elementary in- 
struction and that it shall provide for a study of 
those subjects to the end that specialized instruc- 
tion may be given to anyone heroic enough to 
prepare for it, is a scheme calculated to 
strengthen every fibre of loyalty to the commun- 
ity and to the government furnishing such means. 
That the world which is able to pay for it is 
enough interested to help, educationally, parents 
and young people in the choice of employment is 
a discovery which will tend to make pessimism 
impossible. The industries and crafts of any 
district in our American land cannot be more 
healthfully related to public authority than by 
the knowledge upon the part of workingmen and 
their children that society believes there is a spe- 
cial place for every one in the life and progress of 
the race, and that every school, from the great 
central institution down to the remotest night 
school, proposes to make of each of its citizens 
something valuable and unique in the social or- 
ganism. Europe has proved to us that the con- 
tinuation school system means a new Germany, a 
quickened and more hopeful Scotland, a less sod- 
den and spiritless England, and a re-inspired 
France, whose present economic life foretells an 
industrial career as wonderful as the genius and 
knowledge which rose out of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

American intelligence must be prepared by 
American enterprise in finding its true place 
for every man, and seeing to it, as far as possible, 
that every man shall get into that place in life 
which shail be not only his shop, but his school, 
not alone his living, but also his. advancing cul- 
ture.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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AN ENGLISH CRITIC 

[By Professor Gilbert Murray, who has been studying 
education in the United States.] 

The decay in classical study is, I think, due in 
part to President Eliot’s policy at Harvard. He 
abolished compulsory Greek, and left his students 
power to make their own choice of subjects. It 
is an experiment which I wish had been tried in a 
laboratory less noble than Harvard. President 
Eliot is a man of great distinction and influence, 
and he has given currency to what is called “voca- 
tional education.” He defends the phrase with 
much philosophical resource, bringing in Mr. 
Bryce to illustrate his point, “for what better vo- 
cational training could the American ambassador 
have had for his work than a training in the 
classics?” 

Mr. Bryce, who stands for the classical side in 
education, is thus cleverly used to give weight and 
dignity to the “vocational” theory, which means, 
in the case of the vast majority, a non-classical 
training. I met many people who were either 
altogether unable to find a school where Greek 
was taught, or they had, after great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in getting a small class formed—of one or 
two pupils. 

America is educating a vast democracy with 
splendid public spirit and success. The general 
effectiveness of education and the public zeal for 
it impressed me deeply. I can see quite well that 
circumstances demanded that a quick, cheap, busi- 
ness-like education, should be given to meet the 
needs of the immediate moment. It seemed a 
waste of time to go to the marketplace by way of 
Athens. But I think the time has come which de- 
mands a deeper and more solid—and, therefore, a 
slower—education. Great insurgent forces are at 
work in the United States, and citizenship will re- 
quire in the future finer training and vision than 
in the past. 

I believe they allow athletics to absorb too 
much of the time and energy of the student, and 
not only athleticism, but curious dramatic compe- 
titions abound, and tend to swallow up the sacred 
hours. At Yale they have a daily paper, and I 
am told that one young fellow did little else for 
three months than hurry about getting news and 
searching for “scoops,” in order to win a place 
on the staff. Such is the rivalry to get into the 
inner councils of this little journal of under- 
graduates that no little sacrifice and enterprise are 
necessary. 
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A man who grudges the children what the 


school costs is a traitor to his country by attack- 
ing its most vital life. 





School authorities sometimes discuss the question as to whether any time in the bur- 
dened school program can be rm for occupations involving muscular activity, and pre- 
icial actio 


sume to settle the matter by o 


he nature of children has already settled that 


uestion in the affirmative. Motor activity will be an important part of any school program. 
robably the only jurisdiction which the authorities actually exercise in the matter is in de 
ciding whether these activities shall hinder or help school work; whether they shall appear 
as mischief-making or as manual arts.— Professor Walter S, Sargent, School of Education, 


University of Chicago. 
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THE UPPER GRAMMAR CHILD AND HIS HISTORY 


SUPERINTENDENT E. 


Dover, 


In Pennsylvania some time ago the patrons of 
a village school, as a protest against the teacher 
and school officials, withdrew all of their thildren 
from school. The teacher persisted, and each day 
sat at her desk from 9 till 12 and from 2 till 4. 
The janitor built his fire daily, and the superin- 
tendent paid his accustomed visits, but there were 
no children there. At the expiration of her con- 
tract the teacher sued for her wages and the 
equrt ruled that the schoolroom was there and 
in condition for school; the teacher, too, was 
there; therefore there was a school within the 
meaning of the statute. In other words, a school- 
room, a janitor, and a teacher constitute a school, 
children, though usually present, are not a neces- 
sity. For the educational cake they are frosting, 
and not an ingredient. 

This is doubtless good law, and seems to give 
strength to the feeling that the impressions that 
have recorded themselves in the teacher's nerve 
ganglions, that is, the teacher’s knowledge of the 
subject, or the impressions that some other 
teacher has caused to be recorded in a text-book, 
are the all important factors in the schoolroom. 
This position cannot be defended, for the first 
duty of the teacher is to teach not what she knows 
nor what the author of the text-book knows, but 
what her pupils do not know. 

I wish to speak of the nature of the child of 
the seventh and eighth grades, and of the history 
fitted for his stage of development, and through- 
out shall be convinced that the child has now dis- 
placed the book from the centre of the educational 
stage, and that the teacher must first understand 
the personal and racial development of her pupils 
and then present to them the stimuli to which 
they can respond. 

The child of thirteen as he recapitulates the his- 
tory of his race, stands with his ancestors when, 
half clad in skins, they turned from the free life of 
the nomad toward the complex ideals of modern 
civilization. It was the time of the domestica- 
tion of plants, the beginning of agriculture, the 
establishment of fixed homes and the development 
of the altruism which must exist where men live 
side by side. It was the time of the long migra- 
tion from the mid-Asian homeland of the Aryans 
through the Russian steppes to the German 
Ocean—years of ceaseless conflict with the 
aborigines that blocked their path, and with the 
Slavonic hoard which followed after. We have 
forgotten the Xenephons and the Shermans of 
this march to the sea; we do not know the names 
of the Gettysburgs and the Waterloos, but these 
centuries of struggle and conflict moulded Teu- 
tonic character. In these years, while unnum- 
bered generations passed, our forebears devel- 
oped Germanic ideals of morality and personal 
conduct, a pure and true home life and a virile re- 
ligion that was neither the faith of the apostles 
who were Jews, nor that of the fathers who were 
Romans. 


Ws 
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BUTTERFIELD 


This is the life which the child of the upper 
grammar grades must re-live. He must pass 
through this stage before he comes to the higher 
ideals of adolescence and maturity. For him it is 
our business to spiritualize the period, to em- 
phasize that which was for the early Aryan noble 
and true and honest and to pass over that which 
was base and temporary. We know that in the 
vegetable kingdom all growth is rhythmic, that 
is, periods of rapid growth followed by periods 
in which the fibre is strengthened and the new 
material organized. Children as they develop 
pass through similar stages, but the rhythmic de- 
velopment is not only somatic, but psychic. It is 
with the latter that we have to do as we speak 
of experience periods and of organization periods. 

An experience period is a time when the child 
breaks loose from his former bearings in the 
search tor truth. Recklessly he throws overboard 
his former habits, customs of thought and mental 
attitudes, and with avidity seeks. for all that is 
new. This is followed by an organization period 
in which the child becomes more oblivious to the 
new and painfully organizes his acquisitions into 
new concepts, habits of thought and ideals of life. 
The experience periods are the educative periods. 
Then new thoughts must be presented till the child 
is satiated with the experiences that his ancestors 
have gained. The organization periods are the 
periods of drill, of mastery of forms, of correla- 
tion of ideas and ideals. These are the years of 
the drill master as the former are the years of 


the teacher. 

The child of thirteen has entered the supreme 
experience period. The last great break-up has 
occurred, old things have passed away and all 


things are being made new. Much that he has 
known seems to be forgotten, much aptitude that 
he has possessed seems to be lost, but he hungers 
and thirsts for new knowledge and new experi- 
ences. Whatever our school curricula may say, 
these upper grammar school years are not years 


for drill and formal work. They are years that 
must be stressed to the uttermost,—the great 
teaching years. The child will organize later, 


but what he does not learn in the years twelve to 
sixteen it is probable he will never learn. 

Turning from the child to the subject, I have 
one main proposition to advance. It is this: The 
history should fit the mental development of the 
pupil, not of the teacher. The teacher is de- 
veloped to the high level of Christian -civilization ; 
her interests are economic, social, philosophical 
and ethical. From this viewpoint she looks upon 
the history story. But the pupils have reached 
about the stage in racial development when their 
ancestors, in rude huts, began tribal life, told the 
truth to members of their gang, struck hard and 
fought every intruder without questioning why 
he came. Moreover, the teacher is, in terms of 
development, in an organization period, her 
superintendent is in an organization period, and 
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the college which attempts to dictate methods to 
her i§ in a disorganization period, while the child 
is entering upon the great experience period of 
his life. 

With our pupils in this stage, that of the seventh 
and eighth grades, our books wish us to teach 
Cause and Effect, Comparison of Periods and of 
Men, Peaceful Development and The Constitu- 
tion. |Useless—wholly useless—we are sowing 
peas in January. With infinite pains we teach the 
causes of the Civil War, the primary cause and the 
six secondary causes, final cause and immediate 
causes, and at last we are sure that this important 
matter has been fully comprehended, and with 
complacency we give our test. Horror of 
horrors! Each pupil has glibly written ‘The 
cause of the Civil War was that the South fired 
on Fort Sumter.” The pupil is right; he has 
seized the point that appealed to his develop- 
ment as it appealed to countless men in 1861. 
‘It was not an abstract idea about state sovereignty 
that brought men out from their furrows, but the 
dramatic fact that Old Glory had been dishonored. 

The teacher is disappointed, she had organized 
that period into a syllabus and a diagram, and the 
pupil insisted upon remembering and reciting 
what he had experienced. If the teacher were 
studying for herself she should systematically 
search for all causes and try to understand the 
philosophy of history, but if the pupil can take 
away from this event not the vision of the burn- 
ing fort and the horrors of inter-fraternal strife, 
but rather the loyalty to an ideal which this inci- 
dent awakened two generations ago, he is getting 
then what is for him educative. Is it not true that 
too often we make a recitation a time when the 
pupil must guess what is in our mind rather than 
bring to birth what is in his mind? 

Some years ago sadly, but finally, we gave up 
the teaching of dates and statistics as entities. 
Is it not time to send to the limbo of wasted hours 
the teaching of presidential administrations? 
How absurd it is to tie up our history like 
sausages into four-inch sections, to indicate that 
Martin Van Buren was the most important man 
in the country from 1837 to 1841, and that the 
presidential election was the most important deed 
of the American people in 1876. We cannot 
change our books, but we can change our use 
of them and the place of our emphasis. Fortu- 
nately any of them contain enough that is germane 
to the development of the child when supple- 
mented by a fitting proportion of the oral instruc- 
tion, which the teacher sometimes neglects, so 
that our criticism of text-book form may not 
deter us from educative work. 

History,—for we must turn now to the con- 
structive side of the page,—history to appeal to 
the upper grades should be _ biographical, local, 
dramatic, and warlike. 

It should be grouped about men, not things. 
Healthy children like to study Lee and Lincoln; 
they rebel at The Critical Period and The Re- 
construction. If the pupil likes better dramatic 
figures, Champlain, John Smith, Kit Carson, and 
David Crockett, than the organizers of govern- 
ment, Madison and Sherman, Clay and Webster, 
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it is his privilege, for you are teaching for his 
development and not for yours, This brings me 
to my definition of school history. History is not 
a series of facts, but a development of experiences, 
and I do not mean the experiences of the nation, 
but a development of the experiences of the child 
as he re-lives the past. 

We need not use the threadbare minor heroes— 
Joseph Warren, Israel Putnam, Moll Pitcher, but 
better, will search the local annals for illustrative 
persons. Such names as Garrison, Hannah 
Dustin, Rebecca Nurse and Thomas Hooker are 
not of national significance, but in Newburyport, 
in Haverhill, in Danvers, and in.Hartford these 
have a great educative value because of their’ 
local connotation. We must not miss this point, 
and in historic New England, where every town- 
ship has contributed its share to America’s 
growth, we have only to search for the material, 

Our histories are full of dramatic events and 
stories which our classes may tell and dramatize. 
Patrick Henry’s speech, the defence of the Alamo, 
Sheridan’s wild ride back to his army. But hold, 
we are afraid of that story, you know, because 
when Sheridan arrived at his retreating army 
possibly he swore. He swore, let us be, thankful 
if he did not encloud the atmosphere for the full 
twenty miles with a sulphurous canopy. The point 
is, he got there, and his soldiers went back. Then 
there is Judge Sewell, witch judge, an educated 
man swept from his feet by the delusion, but 
returning to sanity and standing with bowed head 
at the Fast Day service while the minister read 
his confession. and prayer for forgiveness. “I 
take upon me the blame and shame of it.”” Brave 
words are these. The death struggle between the 
immovable Grant and the irresistible Lee is full 
of possibilities. 

Can you not find, too, the local stories that 
illustrate as well the ideals of our forefathers 
and their firmness of purpose as do the traditional 
stories of the text-books? Every child has heard 
of the Boston Tea Party, and is not immediately 
interested in hearing it again as part of his his- 
tory lesson, but the spirit of protest which the 
Tea Party expressed assumed similar forms in 
many other cities. 

One of the best illustrations of this is the Pine 
Tree Revolt of New Hampshire. It can be easily 
seen that to the New England farmer the reserva- 
tion by the crown of all of the best white pines 
as masts for the royal navy was a hated imposi- 
tion, and many defied the law. In particular 
these trees looked so good to Ebenezer Mudgett 
of Weare that, with others, he cut for his own 
advantage many trees bearing the broad arrow. 
In 1772, being discovered by the king’s agent, he 
was ordered to Portsmouth to pay his fine, and 
he refused to go. Then the sheriff came, but, by 
Ebenezer and his friends, was taken from his 
warm bed at the inn and tossed in a wintry blanket 
and beaten so severely that it was weeks before ne 
could return empty handed to Portsmouth. And 
so the governor of the province sent a company 
of soldiers to apprehend this violent rebel, but 
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THE BEVERLY INDEPENDENT INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL* 
SUPERINTENDENT R. O. SMALL 
Beverly, Mass. 


Vocational education can enable children to 
become self-supporting, to earn a livelihood, and 
directly with the instruction which brings this re- 
sult about there can be given instruction which 
will function in the happiness of the individual and 
in his social efficiency. 

William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin 
College, says that these are the three ends which 
must be attained if we can claim that our schools 
are educating. our children. 

The Beverly Independent Industrial school is 
attempting with its pupils to qualify in these 
three respects. The school is an integral part of 
the public school system of the city. It is a part- 
time school in which the boys alternate weekly 
with their instruetors between the classrooms 
and the shop. Thé classrooms are in one of the 
public school buildings. The shop occupies floor 
space in one of the wings of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company's plant. It is a school for 
machinists. 

The school was established two years ago last 
August. In the thirty-three months of its ex- 
istence it has enrolled 119 boys, fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. Some have been with us 
all of the time, and others have been with us 
less than three months. The capacity of the 
school at any one time is about sixty. These 
boys came from any part of the school system 
above the sixth grade. All degrees of attain- 
ment, application, and ambition, or lack of each, 
has been represented. Fifteen, or twelve per 
cent., of the boys left the school before com- 
pleting one month’s attendance, and it is a fair 
presumption that they, rather than the school, 
should be charged with the failure. Eleven boys, 
or nine per cent., have left because of reasons of 
health, or because of having moved from the 
city. So twenty-six of the 119 boys, or twenty- 
two per cent., have ceased to be members (failed) 
for reasons which we feel reflect in no way upon the 
efficiency of the school. Our working enrollment 
then since establishment is ninety-three boys. 

Of these boys, seventy, or seventy-five per 
cent., are either in the school on part-time or 
still connected with the school, but in the fac- 
tory on full-time employment. Twenty-five 
per cent. of our working enrollment have failed 
to qualify. The failure is probably mutual. It 
is a fact that by far the largest number of these 
(ninety-five per cent.) failed before the school was 
organized on its present basis—an organization 
perfected at the first of the present school year. 

So much for the membership of the school. 
Let us look at the cost of maintenance and the 
wages which our pupils have earned during the 
time the school has been in existence. In terms 
of weekly wages per boy (considering the 119 
boys) it has averaged to cost the municipality and 
the state $1.54. Wages drawn per week per boy 





*This is the substance ofatalk by Mr. Small inone of the discus. 
sions at the meeting of the New England Association of School 
perintendents. 
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have averaged $1.61; net gain of seven cents. At 
the present time over $250 is paid in wages every 
week to the part-time and full-time pupils. The 
most successful part-time boys get about $10 per 
week (one-half time). The least experienced 
and expert boys have got as low as_ninety-six 
cents per week, The median wage is about $5 
per week. The average wage received by part- 
time boys for the past ten weeks is $3.79. 


FULL-TIME BOYS. 

Group I. was sent out October 9, 1911, six into 
the machine shop and two into the drafting room, 
Since that time they have averaged thirty cents 
per hour, or $15 per week of fifty hours. The 
lowest rate was twenty-eight cents; the highest 
thirty-four cents, so wages ranged from $14 to 
$17 per week. 

Group II. has been out for ten weeks, and 
shows practically the same rate as Group I. for 
the same length of time. They now average a 
weekly wage of $12.50, and are constantly in- 
creasing their rate. 

Nearly all of the full-time boys have a bank ac- 
count. One of them has paid for installing elec- 
tric lights in his home. 

These boys have been placed in various depart- 
ments of the shop. The uniform testimony of 
the superintendents, overseers, and foremen is 
that they are trained machinists. One lot of 
boys are at work in the department of the plant 
where the most highly organized type of machine 
the United Shoe Machinery Company places on 
the market is manufactured. In this depart- 
ment the amount of waste is less than one per 
cent. Surely boys who were taken from school 
two and one-half years ago and given an educa- 
tion. which enables them to earn from $12 to $17 
per week under actual trade conditions in a de- 
partment where the waste iS less than one per 
cent. warrant us in feeling that in the test of 
making wage earners vocational education does 
contribute to child welfare. This is made possi- 
ble by the co-operation of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, the liberal policy of the city 
government, and the efficient labor of the di- 
rector of the school and his corps of instructors. 


~~ 
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LOS ANGELES SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Los Angeles has a large, well-selected, scien- 
tifically administered school library. At the close 
of the school year in June there were 47,342 vol- 
umes. Nearly 8,000 volumes were added last 
year. Only five books were lost, and 828 were 
siscarded from over-use. 

Of the 47,342 volumes, 8,959 are on history, 
6,368 on natural science, 5,288 on sociology, 1,009 
on literature, Other prominent subjects are: 
Philosophy, myths, folk stories, useful arts, fine 
arts, travel, biography, music, and fiction. 

There are many reference books and several 
sets of encyclopedias. The trained librarian, 
Miss Charlotte Casey, helps teachers to make the 
best use of the library by informing them of books 
that can be wisely used in different subjects and 
in different months. 
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& WHEAT AND ITS USES 


ERNEST K. THOMAS 


“Agriculture is the oldest of the arts and the newest 
of the sciences.” 


In America the word corn means nothing more 
than the Indian corn, but in European countries 
many different plants are referred to as corn. 
For instance, in certain parts of England all the 
grain crops, such as wheat, barley, oats, and rye, 
are called corn crops, and the farmers refer to the 
harvests as the corn harvest and the hay harvest. 
The latter always comes first, as the farmers like 
to get all the hay into their sheds before starting 
on the corn harvest. 

It is an interesting fact that all of the plants 
known as corn plants have hard edible seed or 
grains, and as the dictionaries tell us that corn is 
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and that the presence and activity of any of them 
depended upon whether the gods in control were 
pleased or displeased. The Greeks knew very 
little concerning the laws of nature, and explained 
nearly everything they did not understand in this 
way. 

“Demeter (which means Earth-Mother), who 
was known later to the Romans as Ceres, was 
the Goddess of Agriculture and Plenty. The 
name Ceres was given to wheat and other grains, 
and we still speak of them as ‘cereals.’ It was 
Ceres who taught men to till the ground, and so 
introduced a settled, pastoral life instead of the 
wandering, unsettled life natural to men who 
knew nothing of how to till the soil. Bountiful 
harvests were a sign of favor, while drought, 
famine, and. blight visited the land which had in- 
curred her displeasure. She is often represented 








HARVESTING WHEAT. 
(Courtesy Minnesota Experiment Station.) 


the grain of such plants as those mentioned above, 
the particular crop most familiar to the people 
would, naturally, be known as corn. 

As Indian corn was probably the only plant 
bearing such seeds when America was discovered, 
this may be sufficient feason for confining the use 
of the word corn to maize. 

We want to point out to our readers that from 
the earliest times such plants as these, which yield 
an edible grain, have been very closely connected 
with the progress of mankind, and as the great 
nations of the world have advanced in importance 
and culture they have become more and more 
dependent upon them for food. Thus it is that 
the most cultured and civilized nations have the 
best agriculture. 

Cereals is another name for these corn plants. 
If we want to find out why this name was given 
to them, we must read some of the beautiful 
myths or old beliefs of the Greeks. Books con- 
taining these stories may be obtained from any 
public library. These old Greeks believed that 
certain gods and goddesses controlled the objects 
and forees of nature, such as the sun, moon, and 
the stars, thunder, lightning, crops, and the rain, 





in art with her hands full of wheat ears.” 

This is one of the most interesting of these 
ancient myths to us at the present time, because 
it gives us the origin of the word ceres, and shows 
us how the Greeks, with their fertile imaginations, 
accounted for the generous provision of fruits and 
grain year by year. 

The Greeks were puzzled over the fact that in 
the spring, summer, and early autumn the earth 
was clothed in beauty, and that during the winter 
months it was cold and lifeless. To account for 
the change they invented a very interesting story. 
It is called “Ceres.and Proserpine,” and we want 
our readers to get this story from the public 
library and read it. 

Wheat has been called the king of the cereals 
because it has held the foremost place as a source 
of food for human consumption from the be- 
ginning of history. It is reported that the 
Chinese grew wheat 2,500 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and that it was cultivated in Palestine 
and Egypt long before the dawn of history. 

It is difficult to state definitely where such an 
ancient plant as wheat first grew wild, but it is 
generally believed to be a native of western Asia, 
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and ‘botanists tell us that it was first cultivated in 
the fertile valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. It 
is also believed that civilization originated in the 
home of the wheat. 

Wheat was brought over to America soon after 
the country was discovered by Columbus. It is 
grown in many widely separated states. The 
annual crop in the United States to-day is greater 
than that of any other country. The value of the 
crop last year was $625,000,000. The average 
yield per acre in the United States at the present 
time is only a little over fourteen bushels per 
acre, while in England, Germany, and some of 
the other European countries, the yield is more 
than double this quantity. For instance, in the 
United Kingdom, the average yield per acre for 
the ten years including 1899-1908 was 32.6 bushels. 
Europe is the largest wheat-producing continent, 
raising more than North and South America to- 
gether. 

The production of wheat in the United States 
is not increasing at the same rate as the consump- 
tion. Our soil can be made as productive as that 
of European countries, and one of the important 
problems which our farmers have to solve is that 
of raising more bushels to the acre. 


WHEAT USES. 


The wheat grain is used largely for human food. 
White bread can only be made from wheat flour. 
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The ‘whiteness of bread; pastry, and; other food 
products made from wheat flour has always been 
regarded as a distinctive attraction. 

The outer part of the grain is known as bran, 
and consists of the hull and bits of the seed. 
Shorts are the same as bran, only that the outer 
coats are ground up finer; while middlings con- 
tain a larger portion of the seed and are, therefore, 
denser than bran or shorts. These by-products 
are valuable for stock feeding. The straw, both 
green and ripe, is used for the samie purpose. 

Straw hats are made from the finest kind of the 
wheat straw, and in Italy a variety with very 
slender stems is grown, from which the famous 
“Leghorn” hats are made. 

The best macaroni is made 
known as Durum wheat. 

1. Are there other plants besides Indian corn 
known as corn plants? Why? 

2. What is the interesting point about these 
corn plants and the early history of mankind? 

3. What is another name for corn plants? 

4. Who was Ceres? 

5. Why is wheat called the king of cereals? 

6. Of what country is the wheat plant sup- 
posed to be a native? 

7%. Was wheat.grown in the United States be- 
fore Columbus discovered America? 

8. Give somé of the uses of the wheat plant.— 
Adapted from “The Nature Guard.” 


from a variety 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


FINDINGS OF THE NEW CHICAGO SCHOOL 


CENSUS 


The latest school census of the city of Chicago, 
completed in July, gives some interesting statistics 
regarding the city’s population. There are now, 
it reports, 2,381,700 people living in the city. 
This is an increase of 200,000 over the federal 
census figures for 1910. The minor population 
of Chicago, comprising those under twenty-one, 
is 882,516. Of this total, 443,854 are boys and 
438,662 are girls, so that the city has more boys 
than girls. The figures show an _ increase of 
68,401 since the last school census two years ago. 
There are in the city 187,975 babies less than 
four years old. The largest number in any one 
ward—8,754— is found in the sixteenth ward, 
the majority having Polish parents. The 
fashionable twenty-first ward is third from the 
bottom of the list, with 2,791. 

That Chicago is a cosmopolitan city is shown 
by the number of her children who have foreign 
parents. While the children of native-born par- 
ents number 278,461, those whose parents were 
not born in the United States number 604,055, 
Of this number only 50,791 are themselves for- 
eign born. 

The census shows the Germans lead among for- 
eign nationalities in the number of minors, The 
Poles are. second. The Germans also lead in the 


number of mafriages. After the Germans and 
Poles, the children of Russians are most numer- 
ous, numbering 68,912; then follow those with 
Irish parentage, 50,552; those with Bohemian, 
46,411; while the Swedes number 46,086; the 
Italians, 43,280; the Austrians, 22,847, and the 
Norwegians, 15,284. The smallest number of 
children in the city was found among the Japa- 
nese, 30; the Mexicans come next, with 41, and 
the Chinese third, with 110. There is a slight 
increase in the number of Greeks, 1,448, due to 
the arrival of many Greek boys under twenty- 
one, who are employed in bootblack parlors and 
fruit stores. On May 2, 1912, the basis date for 
all the statements of the report, there were 17,137 
children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age reported at work, including 8,214 males and 
8,923 females. There is an increase in the num- 
ber of juveniles at work, possibly due to the high 
cost of living. Many alternate between work 
and school. 

There has been a large decrease in the number 
of illiterates of more than twelve and less than 
twenty-one years of age. Attendance at public 
and private schools of children between seven and 
fourteen—the compulsory age—is the best in the 
city’s history. There are 6,740 teachers in the 
public schools, 1,588 in the parochial schools, and 








(Continued om page 214.) 
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THE ENNOBLING OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 

One does not need to travel much, if his eyes 
are open, to see that normal schools are facing 
problems of their own. They are genuine prob- 
lems, and they are serious. The normal schools 
of the twentieth century ate between the upper 
and the nether millstones. 

There are innumerable men, wise and square, 
who call attention to the fact that the normal 
schools should prepare teachers for rural schools, 
and they do not. If a good normal’ graduate 
goes into a rural school it is for “experience,” and 
she flies to the city as soon as she has had experi- 
ence. “Unless the state normal schools,” say 
they, “help the schools that most need their help. 
they do not fulfill their mission.” 

There is no answer to this. The state must, and 
will, provide rural teachers trained for efficiency 
in their work. If the state normals do not do this 
satisfactorily, then there will be county normal 
schools or high school courses in education, or 
some other provision will be made for this work. 

On the other hand, the universities are, often, 
frowning upon the normal schools because of 
their “low standards,” scholastically and profes- 
sionally. Whatever the normal school does for 
the rural school teacher gives the universities and 
their friends a text for belittling them. 

The state normal school must be as cosmo- 
politan as America. It must prepare teachers 
for the humblest positions and for the most ex- 
alted public school work. It must have courses 
and give certificates that will provide teachers for 
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rural schools, and it must have courses for all 
grades, for all special supervision, for superin- 
tendencies, and for secondary school work. 

There will be other ways to provide much of 
this training, and the state normal school has no 
occasion to be jealous or sensitive. If they can 
do any of the work better than it is done by the 
state normal school they will do this, but there is 
something wrong, radically wrong, somewhere if 
the state normal school cannot give the best 
possible training for teaching. It must be ex- 
tensive enough and intensive enough, scholarly 
enough and varied enough to meet every possible 
public school demand. 


——— - + —+#-0-0-@-0- @-9- —___ ___ —- 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN 
On July 10 and 11 there was effected in Chi- 


cago an Organization of college women that will 
doubtless be far-reaching in its influence. This 
organization is to be known as the National 
Federation of College Women. It is an organ- 
ization formed upon broad inclusive lines, and 
makes a place for the non-graduate as well as the 
college woman who holds a degree. It is an 
organization of college women’s clubs as well as 
college alumnae clubs. 

The object of the organization is to bring to- 
gether the college women of the country for 
mutual benefit and interchange of ideas, to secure 
unity of purpose as well as unity of action, and 
thereby to conserve the power of the college 
women of! the nation towards rendering some 
effective service. 

No provision has been made in this organiza- 
tion for the individual college woman. She must 
join this federation through a local group. This 
will mean the bringing together in each com- 
munity the college women of that com- 
munity, no matter how few in number. The 
strength of the organization will lie in the fact that 
its members are organized groups rather than 
individuals. 

The organized college women of the country 
can be a tremendous power in any channel in 
which their interest may be directed. They are 


‘the favored daughters of the country, and should 


be able to speak with intelligence on the problems 
of higher education for women. They realize and 
recognize the demand of the times, and should 
take an active part in the discussion of all ques- 
tions concerning the training of women, whether 
in classical, technical, or vocational courses. 

This movement was instigated by the College 
Women’s Club of Columbus, O. This club has a ; 
membership of 200, representing more than thirty 
colleges and universities. In March of this year, 
at the invitation of the Columbus college women, 
representatives of the leading college women’s 
clubs of the state met to discuss the advisability 
of forming a National Association of College 
Women. The call for the meeting in Chicago 
was the result of this meeting in Columbus. 

The attendance at the Chicago meeting ex- 
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seeded the expectations of those most interested in 
the project. The people who were present repre- 
_ sented the far East and the far West, the eastern 
college for women and the large state university. 
There were present five officials of universities, 
four of them holding the position of dean of 
women in their respective institutions. There 
were also faculty members and teachers in high 
schools. 

The institutions represented were Wellesley, 
Vassar, Wells, Cornell,,Oberlin, Michigan, Ohio 
State, Wisconsin, Illinois, Chicago, Miami, Wash- 
ington State College, Iowa, Northwestern, and 
Lake Erie. Many institutions that were not 
represented officially expressed their interest in 
the movement. Among such institutions were: 
California, Oregon, University of Washington, 
Denison, Western Reserve, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Montana, North Dakota, Tufts, Oxford College 
for Women, and Boston University. Much inter- 
est has also been manifested on the part 
of the College Women’s Clubs of the coun- 
try. The time seems ripe for such an organiza- 
tion. The Hon. Philander P. Claxton, United 
States commissioner of education, heartily en- 
dorses the movement, and foresees a great future 
for such an_organization. He was present with 
other leading educators at a college women’s din- 
ner held in Chicago on July 10, and spoke most 
enthusiastically of the movement. 

The officers of the new organization are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. William Oxley Thompson, Wells Col- 
lege; vice-president, Mrs, Willard Beahan, Cor- 
nell; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ida McKean, 
Vassar; bursar, Miss Anna Peterson, Chicago; 
board of directors, Mrs. Philander P. Claxton, 
Randolph-Macon ; Dr. Jane Sherzer, Michigan, and 
president of Oxford College for Women; Edith 
D. Cockins, Ohio State, registrar of Ohio State 
University; Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, Michigan 
and Cornell, adviser of women at Cornell; Herri- 
ett E. McKinstry, Michigan, professor of Latin, 
Lake Erie College. 


——- 
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TEACHERS FOR WILSON 


The following Associated Press dispatch was 
in all the daily papers on August 2:— 

“Sea Girt, N. J., Aug. 1— Governor Wilson 
received to-day a suggestion from W. H. Samm- 
ford of Montgomery, Ala., that a nation-wide or- 
ganization of school teachers be formed to work 
for Wilson during the campaign. The governor 
was pleased with the idea and Mr. Sammford 
probably will see Mr. McCombs and other mem- 
bers of the campaign committee to suggest de- 
tails of the proposed organization.” 

It will be interesting to see if it is possible to 
line up the teachers generally for any presiden- 
tial candidate. We more than half suspect there 
may be something in this effort. A little earlier, 
at the Summer School of the South at Knoxville, 
with 2,400 enrolled from all over the South, a no- 
tice was given of a meeting to organize a Wood- 
row Wilson club, and the cheer that went up in 
response to the announcement was spontaneous 
and ardent. 
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NEW YORK INQUIRY CONTINUES 


Professor Hanus and his associates in the New 
York city school inquiry ended their labors on 
July 1. About August 1 the committee on school 
inquiry of the board of estimate engaged Dr. 
Frank P. Bachman, who was pre-eminently effi- 
cient on the other commission, to complete the 
work and secure some benefit to the schools 
therefrom. Dr. Bachman came from Cleveland, 
where he was an assistant superintendent, and 
many of the important questions studied in the 
local investigation were entrusted to him. 
Among these were non-promotion and retarda- 
tion, intermediate schools, means of estimating 
teachers. At one time it was the plan of the Pub- 
lic Education Association to retain Dr. Bachman 
to appraise the results of the investigation under 
a plan it had in contemplation. 

This is a highly important action, as it makes 
possible some tangible benefit from the inquiry. 
Dr. Bachman has commanded universal confi- 
dence for his consummate ability, absolute fairness, 
and personal poise. 


ere > 


THE PERMANENT FUND 

The board of trustees, Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City, chairman, reports for 
1912 that the fund amounts to $190,000; that the 
income last year was $7,096; that the investment 
of the year is $10,000 in Kansas City (Mo.) school 
Londs bearing interest at three and one-half per 
cent. As the bonds were bought at ninety-five 
per cent., the interest will be 3.66 per cent. Only 
once before has an investment been made at less 
than four per cent, 

The investments are as absolutely safe as invest- 
nents can be; $1,000 bears five per cent. interest, 
$19,320 bears 4.5 per cent. interest, $139,752 
bears four per cent., $9,500 bears 3.5 per 
cent., and this last $10,000 3.66 per cent. 


ap a. _— 
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TOWNSHIP SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT CONTEST 

R. M. Bradford, Lebanon, O., superintendent 
of Turtle Creek township, which lies all about 
Lebanon, is one of the very live wires in progres- 
sive school work in rural communities. 

He is well informed as to what is being done 
elsewhere, is intelligent as to what is necessary 
in order to adopt and adapt these things in his 
township, is always sane in his progressiveness, 
and courageous in éxperimenting and inspiring 
in his leadership of teachers and children. His 
latest awakening is in the matter of school im- 
provement contests. 

He is unusually fortunate in having in Lebanon, 
in the heart of the township, a Civic League to 
which W. E. Harmon of the firm of Wood, Har- 
mon & Co., Boston, gives an annual income ade- 
quate for all of its public-spirited work. 

This Civic League has donated $75 to be used 
as prizes for stimulating an interest in beautify- 
ing the school grounds and interior of the build- 
ings in Turtle Creek township. The following 
rules will govern the contest:— 

A first prize of $20 will be given for the most 
attractive schoolrgom. 
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A second prize of $10 will be given for the next 
most attractive schoolroom. 

A first prize of $20 will be given for the best 
kept, best arranged, and best appearing school 
ground ; the exterior of the buildings shall be con- 
sidered. 

A second prize of $15 will be given for the sec- 
ond best kept, best arranged, and best appearing 
school ground. 

A third prize of $10 will be given for the third 
best kept, best arranged, and best appearing 
school ground. 

This contest shall close May 17, 1913. 

The permanent character of the shrubbery and 
flowers will materially influence the judge in 
awarding these prizes. 


— == 
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OSSIAN LANG WILL LECTURE 


Ossian ‘Lang, who has been editor of the 
New York School Journal, Teachers Magazine, 
and Educational Foundations for twenty years, 
has retired from editorial work and will devote 
himself to the promotion of social service effi- 
ciency, especially in colleges, normal schools, and 
teachers’ associations and in cities of from 
10,000 to 500,000 inhabitants. This has been a 
specialty with Mr. Lang for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and no one is better equipped than he to in- 
struct the public, inspire communities, and take 
charge of a campaign for the installation of social 
service. 

Mr. Lang’s home is in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
where he is a member of the board of aldermen 
and where he has devoted himself to public ser- 
vice most efficiently and self-sacrificingly. 


4 +0-4+0--+0+ 
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MAKE THE BEST BETTER 


The girls’ school clubs of the South that are 
making great strides in self-improvement have 
this as their motto: “Make the best better.” 

No chance for dry rot there. 

Of the many star acts in the great educational 
play of the South one of the most noteworthy is 
the Girls’ School Club, which centres its interest 
now in the tomato phase of agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial education. 

They raise bumper crops of tomatoes, raise 
them scientifically. Industrially they can them 
skilfully. They buy a school canning equipment 
for about $20. They have a label for all school- 
canned tomatoes, and it is most attractive. 

Commercially they market them at an extra 
price. They get all the market they want so far 
at a price undreamed of by the canneries. They 
make the best better. 

oeOre 
YOUR SUCCESSOR 


We have said times out of number that teachers 
especially need to be good losers. This is emi- 
nently true when it comes to any political, social, 
or professional election. 

It is currently reported that teachers and su- 
perintendents are not good losers. A case in 
point: A man was defeated by a woman for re- 
election as county superintendent, and he was 
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ugly, nasty in lies. He had been personally popu- 
lar, but she was specially interesting to the voters 
just then, was a clever campaigner, and he was 
defeated. Had he been a good loser, he could 
have had almost anything in the county in due 
‘me; but he was not a good loser, and he lost 
friends steadily until when he ran for the legisla- 
ture he was “snowed under.” The public will 
not stand for anyone who is not a good loser. It 
admires a good loser. 


aw was 
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POLITIC POLITICS 


Last winter, when the Presidential primary 
campaign was on in the state of Washington, 
Senator La Follette was scheduled for a political 
taliy, but when he reached the city and found 
there was a famous Masonic ball on for the even- 
ing, he positively refused to allow the rally to go 
on. Of course he was invited to the Masonic 
gathering with the best of political effect. 
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RURAL WOMEN 


Ellensburg, Wash., has a new Y. M. C. A. 
building in which is a suite of rooms for women, 
with especial reference to women from the rural 
districts who come to markets or for shopping. 
They have never had any comforts or conven- 
iences, but now they feel entirely free to go in 
there just as they are, clean up, brush up, take a 
nap, or read the magazines. It is one of the 
noblest things ever done for these women. 
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Superintendent W. H. Maxwell is almost con- 
stantly facing crises that require almost super- 
human courage as well as wisdom. His is really 
a $25,000 job. His latest crucial test of courage 
is the defiance of the board of education and 
Corporation Counsel, refusing to recognize the 
eligibility of 3,000 applicants for positions whom 
he declares ineligible. It is amazing that he has 
held his ground and his position for so many 


years under such conditions as such a city 
presents. 


The modern intelligent and ennobling influ- 
ence of schoolhouse architecture had its begin- 
ning in Boston, 1901-5, when Edmund Wheel- 
wright, the city architect, made his great study of 
all phases of the subject. 


President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, 
says there are 111 distinct types of necessary 
educational activities. Of these, eighty-five have 
come in the last fifteen years. 


The opportunity made Lincoln, but he met the 
oj-portunity more than half way. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 


phia, February 25-28. 


Education makes for virtue along any line in 
which it educates. 


Mercy is a power or a nuisance according to 
circumstances. 


Contentment may signify merely laziness, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 

- The President and Congress have been sharply 
at odds over the attempts made by Congress to 
incorporate general legislation in appropriation 
bills. Whatever the merits or demerits of such 
proposed legislation may be, it is clear that to put 
it in the form of amendments to appropriation 
bills is to attempt to coerce the executive. The 
President must approve or disapprove such bills 
in their entirety. To put as riders upon appro- 
priation bills any general and irrelevant measures 
is to force the President to approve such meas- 
ures without regard to their merits, or else to 
permit highly important and necessary appropria- 
tions for the department to be indefinitely held up. 

AN ISSUE WELL MET. 

President Taft met this issue firmly and 
courageously when Congtess sent to him. the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, loaded with two obnoxious riders, one of 
them providing for the indirect abolition of the 
commerce court, and the other proposing to re- 
introduce the spoils system into the civil service 
by fixing a seven-years’ term to civil service posi- 
tions. He returned the bill with his veto, con- 
veyed in a vigorous message, and Congress was 
obliged to yield, so far as the raid upon the civil 
service was concerned, and struck that section out 
of the bill. It retained, however, the section re- 
lating to the commerce court, and the President 
again returned the bill with his disapproval. No 
other course was open to him, in view of the 
ground which he took in his first veto. 

THE CANAL BILL. 

The much-discussed Panama Canal bill, in the 
final form in which it emerged from the confer- 
ence committee, limits the privilege of free pas- 
Sage to American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade, and denies it to American-owned ships en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. It is, therefore, much 
less open to objection on the ground of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty; for foreign vessels would in 
no case be allowed to participate in the coastwise 
trade, and there are, therefore, no'competing for- 
eign vessels which are discriminated against. 
Other more doubtful provisions of the bill,— 
doubtful not with regard to the treaty, but on 
general principles,—are the actual prohibition of 
trust-owned ships from using the canal; and a 
curious provision that railroads shall be pro- 
hibited from owning competing waterway lines 
operating “through the canal or elsewhere” when 
such ownership is detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. That is sufficiently vague, and raises a hun- 
dred questions. Its pertinency in a bill for the 
regulation of the Panama canal is not apparent. 
THE PRESIDENT’S SUGGESTION REJECTED. 

In a special message to Congress, President 
Taft recommended the adoption of a supple- 
Mentary resolution which would enable foreign 
ship-owners to carry into American courts the 
question whether the giving free tolls to Ameri- 
can coastwise vessels was a violation of treaty 


rights. He made this recommendation, not be- 
cause he believed that any such violation of treaty 
rights was involved, but in order to avoid even 
the appearance of discourtesy or unfairness. But 
the Senate committee on inter-oceanic canals 
voted, 8 to 6; against reporting the resolution. 
This action left the Presient no alternative but to 
approve the bill or to veto it, as it stood; and he 
signed it accordingly. 


GENERAL BOOTH AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 

The death of William Booth, general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three, was not unexpected, for 
he had been for several years in failing health. 
But the expressions of sorrow aroused by his 
death are significant of the change of feeling re- 
garding the man and his work which has taken 
place all over the English-speaking world. The 
Salvation Army was for years the object of de- 
rision and abuse. Its peculiar methods were the 
occasion of criticism and ridicule; and the parad- 
ing Salvation Army lads and lassies were not in- 
frequently, in British cities at least, the objects of 
actual assault by loafers and hooligans. But 
gradually it has overcome all these obstacles and 
prejudices. It is almost universally recognized as 
a world-wide force on the side of righteousness, 
working with unquestioned sincerity and ex- 


traordinary success for the relief and redemption 


of the lowest and most hopeless men and women. 
And in its creation, management, extension, and 
development the rugged old man who has just 
gone to his death with expressions of faith upon 
his lips was the dominant figure. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAM. 

The difference between the two houses of Con- 
gress over the naval program has been settled by 
a compromise. The House was unwilling to 
authorize the construction of more than one bat- 
tleship ; the Senate stood out for two. The House 
carried its point in the conference, but the Sen- 
ate secured authorization for eight submarines 
instead of the four proposed by the House. As 
Senator Lodge pointed out, when the Senate 
voted on the report of the conference committee, 
the adoption of the one-battleship program this 
year will necessitate authority for the building of 
three next year, unless the whole existing plan of 
naval construction is abandoned. 


DEMANDS ON THE RAILROADS. 

The railroad firemen on fifty transportation 
lines east of Chicago and north of the Potomac 
river are making demands upon the railroad 
managers ; and the managers, not unnaturally, are 
seeking to postpone consideration of them until 
the board of arbitration, to which the demands of 
the locomotive engineers were referred, has ren- 
dered its decision. It is estimated that the con- 
cession of the firemen’s demands would involve 
an aggtegate wage increase of from $25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 a yéat. If thé firemen insist upon 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 209.) 


1,347 in private schools other than parochial. 

Last year more than $2,000,000 was spent for 
new school buildings. The salaries of superin- 
tendents and teachers amounted to $7,972,363.07. 
More than $6,000,000 of this was for the ele- 
mentary grades. The cost of the social centres 
was $11,035.28, while penny lunches cost $831. 
One hundred and six thousand, three hundred and 
eleven dollars was spent for household arts, 
and practically the same sum for manual training. 
The total expenditure for educational purposes in 
the year was $10,142,829.21. 

Evening schools cost the city $163,622; school 
libraries, $15,528.60; kindergartens, $245,130.09, 
and vacation schools, $23,630. Music, art, and 
physical education received generous allowances. 
Nearly $8,000 was spent on child study, and over 
$1,200 for subnormal rooms. The blind, the 
deaf, and crippled children received proper care, 
over $60,000 being spent on these three items 
alone. The committee on school management 
recommended to the board of education recently 
the adoption of a comprehensive course of study 
for deaf children, using means to arouse interest 
and create pleasure in study by pictures and 
“sense” games. Articulation and lip reading will 
be given special attention. 

Regarding the numerical relation of the sexes, 
ihe census shows that while more boys than girls 
ale born, there being 97,076 boys below the age 
of four years and 90,899 girls, there are more 
giown-up girls than boys. Between the ages of 
seven and fourteen the girls have nearly reached 
the same number as the boys, while between four- 
ten and sixteen they overtake them. From six- 
teen to twenty-one the girls are in the majority. 

Elsie May Smith. 


PEDAGOGY 
Ss. K. MARDIS 
Toronto, Ohio 

Pedagog literally means one who leads a 
child, and anciently was applied. to the slaves who 
attended children to school, the theatre, and in 
their outings. These slaves sometimes taught the 
children, and as the teaching became more prom- 
inent the term was applied to the teachers of little 
children. 

Pedagogy has in time been changed from a 
specific to a generic term. Its application has 
been so extended that it includes all that pertains 
to the history, science, philosophy, and the art 
of education. Pedagogy has become one of the 
most important branches of philosophy. It has 
for its consideration the ideals of the different 
civilized nations of the world, and by the study 
and comparison of their educational institutions, 
as the embodiment of these ideals, it determines 
their influence upon the progress of mankind. 

As a science it investigates the educational 
values of the different subjects studied, or that 
should be studied in our educational institutions ; 
it aims to determine what really constitutes an 
education and how the physical, mental, and moral 
powers can be most naturally and harmoniously 


developed.—Scio Collegian. 
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THE» UPPER GRAMMAR CHILD AND HIS HISTORY 


{Continued from page 206.) 


when they reached Weare, Mudgett had disap- 
peared, and no one of his loyal neighbors would 
reveal his hiding place. All were simple and ignor- 
ant, there had been such a man there once, but 
they thought that he had moved away long before. 
Finally to save their face the soldiers made a 
compromise, Mudgett appeared, and paid a 
nominal fine—20 shillings—for beating the officer, 
and kept the pines. Four years later we find 
Ebenezer and his brother most active among the 
Weare soldiers who joined in the Revolutionary 
struggle. 

I do not care overmuch whether all these 
stories are true to the farthest detail or are partly 
mythical. Take the story of George Washington 
and his hatchet. It teaches honesty and the 
courage to tell, and has taught these lessons for 
three generations to millions of Americans. Its 
ideal has become the life of our American people; 
it is true then for us, probably it is not true as far 
as George Washington is concerned, but he is 
dead, and Americans are being born every 
minute. In a recently published criticism of a new 
history, the critic, after praising all else about the 
book, exclaims: “But why perpetuate that unreli- 
able Smith-Pocahontas story?” Why not? The 
children will never remember Smith at all if you 
do not tell that story, and the child is developing 
the history of the race at a time when the kindly 
and the dramatic made an impression which is 
now forgotten. I suppose that the story of King 
Arthur is mythical, but if the boys like it, and it 
makes them grow into bigger, cleaner men, it is 
true for them and for us. 

Our pupils like battles and fighting, and it takes 
no argument to convince even the casual ob- 
server that they are developed to the fighting 
stage. 

We can do much to advance the cause of peace 
through judicious teaching in our schools, but it 
must frankly recognize this stage in the child, 
and should take its lesson from the failure of the 
No Militarism craze of a few years ago. There 
were to be no toy guns, no tin trumpets, no pic- 
tures of battles in the schoolrooms, a day set 
aside when the children should sit and admire 
arbitration and all of the rest of that scheme. 
This was all right for the adults, they had de- 
veloped to the diplomatic stage, but for the chil- 
dren it was like making a blade of corn head out 
when a foot high. The milk teeth must come and 
fall away before the permanent teeth appear; it 
would be foolish to cut away the gum to hurry 
them. So the child will be a Christian in due 
time, but he must grow up through older ex- 
periences to Christian ideals. 

The joy of battle is still strong in these minds. 
The little boy reaches eagerly for the prize-fight- 
ing section of the Sunday paper, and when his 
mother takes it from him as not fit reading for 
Sunday and is surprised that he settles down to 
his Bible with no great objection, she investigates 
and finds him reading, with great content, the 
story of the old prize fight between David, the 
featherweight, and Goliath, the champion. 
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You have read the skit that has gone the rounds 
of the papers. The young boy comes home with 
every indication of having been engaged in a 
strenuous fight, and is at once questioned by the 
family. “Did you get hurt?” asked the anxious 
mother. “Did you spoil your clothes?” was 
father’s question. But little brother said, “Did 
you lick “im?” Each from his .own standpoint, 
father that of economics, mother that of maternal 
solicitude, but little brother is still back at the 
time when defeat meant disgrace and death, and 
the only question that could follow any fight was, 
“Did you lick ’im?” 

Our conclusion is brief: The seventh and eighth 
grade child is still enjoying what we have passed 
through, and history for him must be not a series 
of facts but a development of his experiences. 
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VOCATIONS FOR BOYS—(IV) 


THE BAKER. 


The baking industry “offers a good future for 
men capable of management, and fairly steady 
employment for young men who must work for 
moderate wages.’ These are the words of a 
baker who was interviewed in preparation for the 
bulletin on “The Baker,” published by the Boston 
Vocation Bureau. The bulletin deals mainly with 
the industry as found in the large, modern bak- 
ing establishments, using machinery and employ- 
ing many people. While the facts and conditions 
are generally true of the entire industry, in the 
smaller and older bakeshops connected with the 
retail trade unsanitary conditions often prevail. 

“The chief objection to working in a -bakery 
is the requirement of night employment. All the 
large bakeries. except those manufacturing bis- 
cuits run night and day with shifts of labor. For 
this reason boys often leave the occupation be- 
fore they have given it a fair trial.” 

Most large bakeries take measures for the gen- 
eral welfare of their employees. “One conducts 
classes in business with addresses at regular per- 
iods by business men. Another maintains a co- 
operative system of insurance for their employ- 
ees.” 

“A boy should be at least sixteen years of age, 
of good habits, health, and strength. A gram- 
mar school education to the seventh grade at 
least is necessary, and there are opportunities for 
the boy who knows something of chemistry, 
bookkeeping, and business methods. The boy 
who wishes to do ornamental work in baking 
should take private lessons in decorating before 
or after entering a bake shop. 

“The boy of industrious habits who knows how 
to conduct himself and to meet the public would 
be gladly engaged, and boys who have worked 
one or two years in a grocery store or on an ex- 
press wagon are in demand.” 
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The work of a boy in a bakeshop is general, 
as that of an apprentice. He is put by a foreman 
where he may be needed as chore boy, or helper. 
In union shops one helper or apprentice is al- 
lowed to every seven men employed. He pares 
apples, cleans pans and places them for the mix- 
ture, or removes goods from ovens or from pans 
After two or three years of this kind of service, 
he usually becomes what is called the third-hand 
or general baker, The third-hand does boys’ 
work, if boys are lacking in an establishment. 
He puts materials together and makes prepara- 
tions for mixtures. Later he may become sec- 
ond-hand or sub-foreman. The second-hand, as 
a rule, makes all mixtures, and his work is im- 
portant in the industry. Next comes the first- 
hand, or foreman, who tends the ovens and has 
general charge of his room or department. 

A boy may enter the apple room in a bakery 
at $3.50 a week. Usually, however, boys who 
are capable of doing a fair amount of work enter 
at $1.00 a day, and their pay increases to about 
$9.00 a week, according to their ability and 
quickness, until they reach the position of third- 
hand, who receives upon an average $15.00 a 
week. The second-hand earns about $16.00 a 
week, and the first-hand, or foreman, from $18.00 
to $25.00 a week. Head floor-men, who are not 
bakers, look after orders and teams. Their pay 
is generally $14.00, and that of their assistants 
$11.00 or $12.00. 

The baker may be a confectioner or employ a 
confectioner to do fancy or ornamental work in 
cake and pastry, for sale or for window display. 
This is an important position in many bakeries 
and commands pay varying from $18.00 to $30.00 
a week. 
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THE PRICE OF MEAT 

Editor of the Journal of Education: While the discus- 
sion of price of meat runs high, a few supposed facts 
may be of interest:— 

It is estimated that there are at least 10,000,000 fewer 
cattle in this country to-day than there were ten years 
ago, with at least 15,000,000 more people to feed. 

Twenty-five years ago or thereabout corn was being 
burned in Towa for fuel because it was cheaper than coal. 
To-day the price of corn is so high that the farmers hesi- 
tate to use it for fattening cattle for fear they cannot get 
their money back. 

It takes three years to produce a steer fit for beef, so 
that if the farmers of the country should start in at once 
to increase the number of cattle it would be three years 
before the public would know anything about it, and 
probably more, because the present increase cannot be 
accelerated very much, and meantime the country is 
growing and demanding more meat all the time. 

We shall probably never get much relief until the ordi- 
nary farmer makes up his mind to raise all of his calves 
every year and convert them into beef as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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Education is the culture which one generation gives to the next in order that the 


culture already existing may continue.—Jobn Stuart Mill. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ESSAYS IN RADICAL EMPIRICISM. By William 
James. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 


Pp. 

This latest volume of essays by Dr. William James is 
a highly important contribution to the philosophical 
thought of one of America’s most independent and 
courageous students of mental life. Past experience of 
American philosophers makes it discouraging to 
prophesy as to the permanent influence of any leader in 
psychological or philosophical thought. One by one 
our scholars have wrought out new phrases and new 
theories only to see them die with their own passing 
away. . 

In a third of a century we have followed with ardent 
devotion, one after another, several leaders, and their 
volumes, well read, stand almost by the hundred on our 
shelves as a testimony to the fact that mo American 
master in philosophy and psychology has survived him- 
self for ten vears. 

William James made contributions more specific and 
more popular than the others and we are not without 
hope that “Pragmatism,” “A  Pluralistic Universe,” 
“Human Immortality,” and “Radical Empiricism” will 
make a permanent impression upon American thought. 
Emerson did what no other American has done, and he 
did it at the sacrifice of the approval of the philoso- 
phers of his day. Mr. James in his masterpieces on 
“Psychology” won genuine appreciation because he 
clothed his theories in as rhythmic English as has been 
written by a Lowell, Aldrich, or Howell. These essays 
are almost wholly lacking in the literary charm of his 
chapter on “Habit” for instance, or, as to that matter, 
of any chapter in his two unparalleled volumes on 
“Psychology,” but it is the closest, keenest, and nearest 
profound of any of the fourteen volumes from his pen, 
and if his philosophy lives it will be largely indebted to 
this notable study which is styled “Radical Empiricism.” 


THE PIERCE SPELLERS. Book One and Book 
Two. By Walter Merton Pierce, Ridgway, Pa. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Price, 
18 and 20 cents respectively. 

This is a vigorous attempt to make spelling a sub- 
ject that can really be efficiently taught. Only those 
words have been admitted which belong to the writing 
vocabulary of the average person. The many words 
that are known in reading) but that are seldom if ever 
used by the average man in writing, have been excluded. 
Words that present no spelling difficulty and need no 
study have also been omitted. The lessons are printed 
in bold, clear type, without diacritic marks. A complete 
alphabetic reference list of all the words in the lessons 
of each year, with diacritic marks, is placed at the end 
of each book. Each lesson contains but three to six 
new words The lessons thus contain only as much 
work as can be thoroughly accomplished each year, 
while the words of all the six years together form a 
vocabulary large enough to meet every practical need 
Approximately every tenth lesson is a review lesson 
One or two rules which apply to the spelling of hun- 
dreds of common words otherwise easily misspelled are 
taught each year by repeated exercises in their applica- 
tion rather than by merely memorizing them. The books 
are in two numbers and cover the work in grades three 
to eight. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH. Book One. By Franklin 
T. Baker, Horace Mann School, and Ashley H. 
Thorndike of Columbia University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. TIllustrated. Price, 35 
cents, net 
Here is a text-book in English that is different. We 

can but wonder if it will find a permanent popular place 

in the schools. In no other subject have there been as 
many vain attempts made to change the teaching as in 

English. We have noticed and commended, as others 

have, several remarkably attractive books on teaching 

English. Their titles have been suggestive, their meth- 

ods captivating, the illustrations beautiful, and the pro- 

fessional experts have pronounced them the real thing 
for which the schools have been waiting, and still Reed 
and Kellogg’s Grammars appear to have a much larger 
sale than ever before, and more fresh introductions tnto 
cities that discriminate seem to be made every year. 

Here seems to be a place in which idealists find a differ- 

ent road to travel. We have watched the new language 
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books and new grammars by all sorts of catchy names 
until we wonder if any one will ever get and hold the 
school market with a book that the idealist seeks. 

Here is another new book with distinct features, with 
exercises in vast number, and full page pictures in color 
that are certainly “the best ever.” We are so greatly 
pleased with it that we would like to praise it ardently 
and prophesy as to its great popularity, for both would 
be justified, but- we have tried this on books on English 
that met our ideals too many times to venture to say 
all that we think of this book. Any one ought to get 
first-class results in any school from the use of this 
book and without too much effort. We can see no rea- 
son why it should not go in and stay and we hope it 
will. 


INTRODUCTORY AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton, pro- 
fessors of history in Western Reserve University, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
264 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The first fruits of the report of the committee of eight 
appointed by the American Historical Association to 
investigate the study of history in elementary schools 
appear in “Introductory American History” by Profes- 
sors Bourne and Benton of Western Reserve. The 
committee recommended that while the events which 
have taken place within the limits of what is now the 
United States furnish most of the content of lessons for 
the elementary grades, still there should be enough 
other matter, of an introductory character, to teach 
twelve-year-old children that our civilization had its be- 
ginnings far back in the history of the Old World. 

This suggestion followed out will, of course, give pu- 
pils a better background for history work than they 
now get in most schools. Two-thirds of one year’s 
work should be devoted to this preliminary matter, ac- 
cording to the report, and four lines of development 
should be especially emphasized,—the spread of Phoeni- 
cian and Grecian civilization to Southern Italy and the 
Western Mediterranean; development of geography as 
a science rather than a superstition; third, “show, in a 
very simple way, the civilization which formed the heri- 
tage of those who were to go to America, that is, to 
explain what America started with,” and finally “to 
associate the three or four peoples of Europe which 
were to have a share in American colonization with 
enough of their characteristic incidents to give the 
child some feeling for the name ‘England,’ ‘Spain,’ 
‘Holland,’ and ‘France.’” Professors Boutne and Ben- 
ton have embodied this plan in their book for sixth 
grade pupils. The result is an introductory text of 
great merit taking us up to the study of the first 
permanent English settlements, with which the seventh 
grade work should begin. There are questions, reviews, 
and exercises with each chapter, maps, illustrations, and 
an appendix containing references for teachers 


MOUTH HYGIENE AND MOUTH SEPSIS. _ By 
John Sayre Marshall, M. D., Sc. D., Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth Illustrated. 262 pp. Price, $1.50 
With the rapid development of medical inspection 

comes the introduction of dental inspection. The im- 

mense importance of teachine cleanliness of the mouth, 

teeth, and throat is recognized. “This is to be the age 
of the tooth-brush, and the gospel of the tooth-brush 
is to be preached from one end of the earth to the 
other, and nothing shall stop it, for it is a righteous gos- 
pel and one that has for its aim the betterment -of the 
health and consequently the happiness of the human 

race.” All this Captain Marshall sets forth m 

“Mouth Hygiene,” which is a book for students of 

dentistry and medicine, trained nurses, and_ school 

teachers, while it is at the same time so written as to be 
perfectly intelligible to the laity. Parts One and Two are 
devoted to comprehensive treatments of mouth hygiene 
and mouth sepsis respectively. Part Three is a resume 
of the oral hygiene propaganda and the results of ex- 
perimental work 

In a chapter on Oral Hygiene and the School Cur- 
riculum Captain Marshall argues for the teaching of 
ral hygiene in public schools. The principles of oral 
hygiene are so simple, says he, that any child of school 
age with ordinary intelligence can understand them. 

He deals summarily with the prejudice against such 

teaching. A practical plan of teaching is outlined and 

the soth-brush drill advocated. 
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CICERO’S ORATIONS. Seven Orations with Selec- 
tions from the Letters, De Senectute, and Sallust’s 
Bellum Catilinae. Edited by Walter B. Gunnison, 
Ph. D., principal Erasmus Hall High school, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Walter S. Harley, teacher of Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High school. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 501 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

_. The plan which the authors followed in their previous 
Latin texts has met with great favor, and they follow 

the same general plan in “Cicero’s Orations,” a col- 
lection of reading matter for the third year in college 
preparatory work. Tbe orations selected are those usu- 
ally required, supplemented by selections from Cicero’s 
Letters and De Senectute and from Sallust, as recom- 
mended by the American Philological Association and 
by the Regents of New York state. The maps and il- 
justrations are very good, there being some ninety odd 
of the latter. The introduction treats of Cicero’s ca- 
reer, Roman oratory, the Popular Assemblies, the va- 
rious organs of the Roman government, and_ public 
buildings. The grammatical appendix covers inflection, 
formation of words, and syntax clearly and more fully 
than is usual in such texts. There are nearly fifty pages 
of composition based on Cicero, and there are full vo- 
cabularies, English-Latin and Latin-English. 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. By Webster Wells, and 
Assistant Professor Walter W. Hart of the University 
of Wisconsin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 325 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

The early steps in the study of algebra are exceed- 
ingly important: Upon these depends the student’s fas- 
cination or dislike of the study, which can never be any- 
thing but a difficult theme for the average pupil. Here 
is another volume that has the brave endeavor of meet- 
ing and aiding the pupil in his first acquaintance with 
this theme that demands all his power of thought. It 
has the manifest aim of being simple, comprehensible 
to the student, and of high mathematical and cultural 
value. It can be fairly said of it that the authors reach 
this worthy aim. Everything complicated—that is un- 
necessarily so—has been studiously avoided; the thought- 
ful solution of exercises is given the right of way over 
the purely mechanical; while everywhere are historical 
notes bearing on the problems advanced which are de- 
cidedly helpful. It really looks like a book with which 
the mathematician—instructor or student—will be well 
pleased. 


THE NEGRO AT WORK IN NEW YORK CITY. 
A Study in Economic Progress. By G. E. Haynes. 
New York: Columbia University (Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 124). Paper. 158 
pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. Haynes's study of the negro wage-earners of New 
York city, while written particularly from the stand- 
point of the sociologist, is no less interesting to the 
everyday man who is concerned with the well-being of 
his fellows, of whatever race or color. It presents facts 
and conclusions which are of great value in determining 
the solution of the problem of race relationship, a 
- solution whose essence is cO0-operation. Of the 100,000 
negroes in New York city, the great majority are be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and fifty-four, and single. 
Most of them are engaged in domestic and personal ser- 
vice; but contrary to the general impression, there are 
many in business for themselves, mostly, however in a 
small way, as retailers. This is due to the limited clien- 
tele, with its low purchasing power, lack of experience, 
and restricted credit of the proprietors, and to the fact 
that negroes rarely combine their capital, there being 
practically no corporations and few partnerships of 
more than two members. As a body, the negro wage- 
earners are sober, honest, and capable. These are 
the main points of Dr. Haynes’s study; let us hope that 
his description of conditions may lead to a better reali- 
zation and a greater eagerness to take advantage of the 
Opportunities for service offered in the economic de- 
velopment of this important portion of our population. 
STORY LAND. Outlines for Child Life Composition 

Pictures by Effie Seachrest. New York: A. S. Barnes 

Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 91 pp. 

Here are thirty-two full-page photogravures of mas- 
terpieces which are in themselves interesting and sug- 
gestive. With each is a page outline for thought and 
Guidance in composition writing. It is a book from which 
any teacher of the grades can get help. Each of the 
Pictures with its outline is adapted to caver special 
Grade, which adds materially to the usefulness of the 
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THE MONITOR ‘AND THE MERRIMAC. By 
Lieutenants Worden and Greene of the Monitor, and 
Chief-Engineer Ramsay of the Merrimac. New_York: 
Harper and Brothers. i6mo. Cloth. 73 pp. Price, 
50 cents, net.. 

Here we have the first-hand story of one of the most 
unique naval battles ever waged. e value, of the story 
lies in the narration of the conflict by actual participants 
in it. Each of the vessels was a somewhat ¢ride 
creation of an ironclad, armor-plated vessels being only 
in the initial stage of construction at the beginning of 
the Civil war. There is nothing bombastic in the lan- 
guage of these narrators, but a simple unvarnished tale 
of what was experienced in each ship. This makes the 
story of real historic value as well as of intrinsic inter- 
est to those who know that such a naval battle was 
fought, but who are unacquainted with the bottom facts 
of the critical struggle for supremacy of the water. 


THE STORY OF EUROPE FROM THE TIMES OF 
THE ANCIENT GREEKS TO THE COLONIZA- 
TION OF AMERICA. Elementary History for the 
Sixth Grade. By Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph. D., 
and Margaret Snodgrass. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 364 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
The “Report of the Committee of Eight of the Ameri- 

can Historical Association” calls forth this book 

as it will others. It- will be interesting to see 
to what extent this report and kindred reports 
will influence the choice of text-books. ere 
are various prophecies. One thing at least is cer- 
tain, that history will be more widely taught in the ele- 
mentary grades, and it4s no less certain that it will be 
better taught than itewould have been but for the report 
of that committee upon. “The Study’ of History in the 

Elementary Schools.” This book, one of the forerun- 

ners in this Cause, presents the entire story of Europe 

until recent times under the topics: The Greeks, The 

Romans, The Germans, Pilgrimages, Crusades, Com- 

merce, Discovery of the Western World, and European 

Rivalries as Related to American Conquest and Colont- 

zation. There are eight important maps and 120 illus- 

trations. 


HOW THE BOY WAS LOST. By Frank B. Cow- 
gill, Mankato, Minnesota) New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Cloth. 122 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The fact that book after book on boy life finds a mar- 
ket is a hopeful sign. Although the sale is never large, 
it is sufficient to demonstrate that there is an awaken- 
ing to the fact that someone is responsible when a boy 
is lost. Of all these books which voice the burden of 
some people for the boys that are being lost one of the 
best everyway, in spirit, in poise, in intelligent grasp of 
the problem, is “How the Boy Was Lost,” by Frank B. 
Cowgill, a little book costing but fifty cents, a book that 
some rich man or woman should put into every home 
where there are boys, a book that should be read a 
chapter a week in every pulpit in America. Every pas- 
tor should be provided with copies enough to give’ di- 
rectly to every father of a boy in his parish. It is pub- 
lished by the great Methodist Publishing Society and it 
should be possible for that society to notify every Meth- 
odist pastor, at least, that he could have as many copies 
as he can use wisely. It should be in every teacher's 
library in the country. 


A CATALOG OF THE COLLECTION OF HIs- 
TORICAL MATERIAL AT SIMMONS COLLEGE, 
BOSTON. Prepared by the committee on historical 
material, New England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Second edition, enlarged and revised. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Paper. 33 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

The collection of historical material of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association, situated at Sim- 
mons College, is growing rapidly, as may be seen in the 
number of additions in the second edition of the cata- 
log of the material. The additions in the section of 
maps are especially numerous and should be taken ad- 
vantage of by history. teachers 


IN OLDEST ENGLAND. By George Philip Knapp. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth [Illus- 
trated in color. 163 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a beautiful book, attractive in every historical, 
literary, and artistic feature. Children will learn good 
history, and will enjoy the learning. Oldest England is 
altogether new to the child in this setting. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 


October 11-12. 
Teachers’ Association, 
ton. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter, 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Ciaude C. Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright. St. Albans, president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 7-9: Central 
Teachers” Association, 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, La. 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 


November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
secretary, ‘E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 

December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
eles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
anta Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 

December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 

December 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Everett; 
president, A. Burrows; secre- 


Eastern Illinois 
Charles- 


Ohio 
Columbus. 


tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 
December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 


Harrisbure: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 

December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of Iowa. 
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MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The Maine school 
statistics show that there are this 
year 214,346 children in the state be- 
tween five and twenty-one years of 
age, as compared with 214,960 in 
1911. That is, there are 614 fewer 
children of school age in the state 
than there were a year ago, in spite 
of the fact that the total population 
is increasine about 5,000 a _ year. 
There is a simple explanation as the 
Boston Herald explains. This year, 
under a new law, city and town off- 
cials are obliged to furnish the state 
superintendent of schools a sworn 
list of the children in their respec- 
tive communities. Hitherto they 
have sent in a report simply giving 
the number. 

As the money received from the 
state treasury for school purposes 
by the cities and towns is based upon 
the number of children of school age 
there has been a great temptation 
to pad the returns and thus “beat” 
the state. The practice had become 
notorious in many small towns, and 
in one city an unsavory scandal 
recently grew out of the wholesale 
fashion in which the school authori- 
ties were cheating the state. Lists 
of names are hard to pad without 
danger of detection, and henceforth 
the Maine school funds will be more 
fairly distributed, and those towns 
with honest officials will be less 
likely to suffer. through the dispo- 
sition of other towns to get more 
than their just share. 


VERMONT. 


WOODSTOCK. The play picnic 
and athletic meet held in Woodstock 
for the last five years is noteworthy 
not only for what it has accomplished 
in a social and recreational way for 
Windsor county, but because it sug- 


gests how _ people may play 
together in other rural communities. 
This annual event in which the 


school children and grown-ups, too. 
take part and which unites the pev- 
ple of the county in a common in- 
terest, is the outgrowth of the 
thought and plan of A. C. Hurd, 
county secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
and is still under his general direc- 
tion. The play picnic and athletic 
meet held this year in June was at- 
tended by not less than 1,500 people 
and was a day full of genuine, whole- 
some fun and enjoyment, according 
to an account of the event in “The 
Playground.” The features of the 
day included a _ girls’ volley ball 
tournament in which girls from six 
of the county high schools com- 
peted, model aeroplane flights, fly 
casting and trap shooting contests, 
folk dancing, drills, games, and the 
usual athletic contests. Two novel 
and most amusing events of the af- 
ternoon were the harnessing con- 
test, in which the participants tried 
to see who could “hitch up” the 
quickest, and the horseback race in 
which each rider carried a glass of 
water, the winner being the one who 
had the most water left at the end of 
a 100-yard dash. 


MASSACHUSETS. 
BOSTON. The 1911 report of the 
Boston school committee is out and 
shows a total registration of pupils 
for all day schools of 110,247 in June, 
1911, with an average attendance of 
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90,120. Five new school buildings 
are reported as ready for occupancy 
in September. Further progress is 
noted in the line of reducing the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher. “Because 
of the large expense involved by 
these changes,” says the report, “the 
school committee has contented it- 
self for the present by reducing by 
rule the quota of pupils in elemen- 
tary schools from forty-four to forty 
for the school year 1912-13, and has 
in mind an ultimate quota of thirty- 
six. It has also made an immediate 
reduction in the quota presenibed 
for ungraded classes from thirty-five 
to thirty. 

“It is clear that a reduction in the 
number of pupils per teacher from 
forty-four to forty means substan- 
tially an increase of ten per cent. in 
the salaries of the teachers.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Arthur Deerin 
Call, principal of the Henry Barnard 
school, has resigned to become the 
first executive director of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and will be suc- 
ceeded as principal by Solon P. 
Davis, director of the public even- 
ing schools. Mr. Call will remove 
with his family to Washington, D. 
C.; early in September. 


GREENWICH. Superintendent 
E. C. Andrews, one of the best 
known school men in the state, has 
come to this city at the most inter- 
esting time in its history. ~ Large 
appropriations are to be made and 
a thoroughly modern equipment is 
to be provided. 


DANBURY. In connection with 
the normal traininoe school at Dan- 
bury, the state board of education 
offers to the teachers of this state 
several courses of instruction by cor- 
respondence. These courses are for 
those now teaching, and for those 
who are preparing to teach, in this 
state. There are no charges in 
connection with the courses, the only 
expense being postage on lessons 
mailed to the school. Students who 
enter upon any of these courses are 
enrolled as non-resident students of 
the school. 

This non-residential connection 
with the normal school is intended 
for teachers who desire to study a 


particular subject under direction, 
for teachers who wish to prepare. 
themselves to enter the normal 


school as resident students and com- 
plete the course in a shorter time 
than is regularly required, and for 
teachers who are preparing for the 
examination for state certificates. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





NEW YORK. 

The next meeting of the New 
York association will be held in Buf- 
It is prob- 
able that all schools including and 
west of Rochester will close and 
boards of education will give their 
teachers their time to attend this 
meeting. An exceptionally strong 
program has been prepared by 
President Percy I. Bugbee of One- 
onta State Normal school. Every 
department of school interest will 
be represented in the section meet- 
ings from the kindergarten through 
the university. The local organiza- 
tion will provide everything possible 
for the convenience, comfort, am 
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enjoyment Of their guests* mnfors 
ation concerning the arrangements 
be the meeting may be secured from 


the secretary, Richard A. Searing, 
Worth Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ITHACA. Dr. Jacob Gould 


Schurman, president of Cornell Unt- 
yersity since 1892, has been appointed 
United States minister to Greece, 
succeeding George H. Moses, re- 
signed. Dr. Schurman is a native 
of Prince Edward Island. He has 
studied in various European univer- 
sities and has received the degree of 


LL.D. from Harvard, Columbia, 
Yale, Edinburgh, Williams, and 
Dartmouth. 


He went to Cornell as Sage pro- 
fessor of philosophy in 1886, holding 
that chair until his election to the 
presidency of Cornell in 1892. In 
accepting the appointment to  suc- 
ceed Mr. Moses,,Mr. Schurman will 
take advantage of the rule prevail- 
ing at Cornell that the president may 
take a year off in every seven. 

WINFIELD, L. I. Women have 
an opportunity to learn the builder's 
trade in all its branches. There are 
three master-builders now and the 
school teaches women carpentry, 
bricklaying, and building. Forty 
women have enrolled for the two- 
years’ course. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The county superintendents are 
now appointed by the state com- 
missioner, Calvin N. Kendall. The 
salaries have been jumped fifty per 
cent., from $2,000 to $3,000. _ In ten 
counties there are re-appointments 
and in the other eleven new superin- 
tendents were selected. 

TRENTON. The last New Jer- 
sey legislature passed a law requiring 
the commissioner of education to 
prescribe examinations for the 
highest elementary grade during the 
last two months of the year in at 
least arithmetic, writing, spelling, 
English, history, and geography. 

* But nothing in the law impairs the 
right of each district to prescribe its 
own rules for promotion. 

An interesting feature of the ex- 
aminations in composition prepared 
by Commissioner Kendall was two let- 
ters. One was from Mrs.. Frances F. 
Cleveland, in which she congratulated 
the boys and girls on acomplishing 
successfully “all the hard work 
which the grammar schools have re- 
quired,” and she asks them to write 
her and tell her “what the girls and 
boys of the grammar schools of New 
Jersey consider the very best thing 
which comes to them in their gram- 
mar school course.” The other letter 
was from the laboratory of Thomas 
A. Edison, and the great inventor 
told his “dear young friends, the pu- 
pils of the grammar schools of New 
Jersey,” something of his own school 
days: “I really never had any school- 
days as you understand them. I 
was rather delicate when a small boy 
and instead of sending me to 
school, my mother, who had been a 
high school teacher, educated mye 
herself at home. She had only the 
One pupil, which was fortunate for 
me, as I received thoroughly sound 
teaching. My mother also taught 
me how to read good books quickly 
and correctly, and as this opened up 
a great world in literature, I have 

ways been very thankful for this 
early training. 
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“T was fond of experimenting, so 
when I was about twelve years old I 
got work as a train newsboy in order 
to earn my own pocket money to 
buy chemicals and apparatus with 
which to experiment.» My train ran 
from Port Huron to Detroit, and 
this gave me opportunity to go to 
the libraries in the latter city and 
read books that could not be found 
in Port Huron, where I lived. I al- 
ways kept busy and had lots of ad- 
ventures, in trying.to add to my 
store of knowledge, but to tell you 
the whole story would make my let- 
ter too long. 

“School-days are very different 
from what they were when I was a 
boy fifty years ago. You now have 
beautiful schoolhouses with modern 
conveniences and apparatus, and your 
studies include many interesting sub- 
jects. relating to the arts and sciences. 

t seems ’*to me. that the boys and 
girls of the present time ought to be 
very happy in having these fine. op- 
portunities of preparing to do big 
things in the world.” 

é replies ‘to these “letters were 
graded ten points for arrangement, 
margins, penmanship, and general 
appearance; thirty-five points for 
thought and expression of compo- 
sition; fifteen points spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, and capitali- 


zation; and ten points “special 
credit” for originality of thought. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The Educational 
Fund Commission, to whom _ has 
been entrusted the interest of a 
quarter of a million dollars for the 
purpose of sending selected teachers 
of the public schools of Pittsburgh 
for summer studies this year sent 
33 to Columbia, 30.to Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, 19 to Chau- 
tauqua Summer school, 14 to Har- 
vard, 6 to Cornell, 5 to University 
of Pittsburgh, 4 to University of 
Pennsylvania, 4 to University of 
Colorado, 3 to Vineland Training 
school, Vineland, N. J., 2 to School 
for Atypical Children, Plainfield, N, 
J., 2 to Pennsylvania State College, 
1 to Dartmouth, and 1 to University 
of Chicago, 

Three hundred and twenty-nine 
teachers have now enjoyed the bene- 
fit of this fund, given by an anony- 
mous donor, and it has been produc- 
tive of such excellent results toward 
greater efficiency in our schools that 
the commission has already arranged 
to send quite a large contingent in 
the summer of 1913. An efficient 
and helpful vocational bureau has 
also been organized by the commis- 
sion. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


ST. MARY’S. State Superinten- 
dent M. P. Shawkey was re-nomi- 
nated at the Republican primaries 
by a majority in the neighborhood 
of 25,000, a deserved endorsement of 
Mr. Shawkey’s administration. 

H. C. Humphreys of Greenbrier 
county has been elected superinten- 
dent here and has accepted. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. There are many en- 
couraging features to be noted, in 
the annual report of State Superin- 
tendent M. L. Brittain, just out. 





2t2 


~For-1911. the school work of the 
State shows improvement in many 
ve . As one unusual re 
or the first time every county an 
“has frre a compicce 
an report. It is, of course, too 


soom to expect great progress from 
the laws passed in A 4911. 
It was late in 1911 or early im 1912 
before some of the provisions took 
effect. Already it has been easy to 

the new jife and impetus given, 







howe’ many ways. 

four members of the new 
st board» of education appointed 
in : with the provisions 


ets of 1911 were Judge 
The -° of Putuam, Pro- 
cae J. © Langston of Screven, 
Dr: °T. J. ‘Woofter of Clarke, and 
Professor Jere M. Pound of Pike. 
These, together with the governor 
and the state school superimtendenr,. 
compose the new orgamization and 
have been endowed with authority’ 
for initiating educational work in ad- 
dition to the functions of an appelate: 
court and the power to select texts” 
for-the common schools as hereto- 
fore. The body met shortly after 
the members received their commis- 
sions and the several mectings held 
have been marked by sessions last- 
ing mearly all day and by vigorous 
attention to the duties imposed. 
Judge Lawson was elected chairman 
pro tempore and his legal knowl- 
edge together with splendid ability 
and high character rendered his ser- 
vices invaluable. His death, occur- 
ing on April 16, brought sorrow 
throughout the state he had served 
so long and so well. To fill the va- 
cancy Hon. Walter E. Steed of Tay- 
lor county has been appointed. 

Among the recommendations Mr. 
Brittain makes are that some defi- 
nite arrangement should be made for 
better and prompter pay for teach- 
ers, which should bring up the stand- 
ard of teaching weaker, rural com- 
munities especially and in a measure 
counteract the movement away from 
the country which is very noticeable 
in Georgia at present. Less rigid re- 
striction should be placed about the 
matter of certification of teachers, 
particularly as it may concern high 
school teachers and supervising of- 
ficers. “In my opinion the diploma 
from any standard college or normal 
school should be given the credit to 
which it is entitled.” He also rec- 
ommends a codification of the state 
school law, which is admittedly in 
poor shape for clear interpretation 
at present. To the state superinten- 
dent it seems that conditions in the 
state of Georgia make it unwise to 
pass any rigid compulsory attend- 
ance law at this time. 

In commenting on the report the 
state educational paper, School and 
Home, says, in part:— 

“Perhaps never have we had more 
definitely called to our attention the 
dual nature of our system of main- 
tenance of schools. Few people 
have stopped to think that most of 
our schools are kept going partly 
by tax funds and partly by private 


tuition. Still fewer have thought 
what a handicap this is to our 
schools. The tax money comes so 


easily and produces so little friction 
in its collection that people usually 
think of it as given. We speak of 
the free school. But this fund is 
not and never has been large enough 
to keep the schools going as they 
should. To remedy this condition 
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people have been forced to continue 
the antiquated devices of tuition and 
subscriptions; and this practice ts 
the root of most of our school, diffi- 
culties. 

“In the first place, the practice 
blinds people to its essential injus- 
tice, and gives plausibility to the 
cry of those who say that every man 
should educate his own children. So 
it stands in the way of ample taxa- 
tion. In the second place it com- 
promises the very policy of taxation 
which it blocks. 

“Says the kicker: ‘You tax us and 
yet we still have to pay tuition; 
taxation is a failure.’ Of course the 
kicker fails to include himself in the 
‘you’ of his complaint, though it 
is the resistance of just such as he 
that makes ample, taxation for 
schools so hard to secure. And fin- 
ally in the collection of little tuition 
fees is the rodt of manv community- 
splitting, school-ruining ‘rows.’ 


“The sooner the signiticance 
this condition, so well pointed out 
by the superintendent, becomes 
generally understood the better it 
will be for our schools. It is a tact 
coincident with the one just dis- 


cussed th..t Georgia stands well to- 
ward the top among her sister state. 
‘ m the matter of state appropriation 
for schools, and well toward the bot- 
tom in the matter of local support. 
It is also a significant parallel fact 
that school systems that have ampic 





local tax support are always our 
best. The state needs an awaken- 
ing to these facts.” 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. On August 19 
State Superintendent J. W. Brister 
began his state-wide campaign of 


education, which is to last for sev- 
eral weeks. Every county in the 
state will be visited by the corps of 
speakers Mr. Brister has enlisted 
The subjects discussed will be con- 
solidation, school legislation, super- 
vision, and other matters of an edu- 
cational nature. Two speakers are 
placed in each grand division of the 
state. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. Two out of every five 
students at the University of Texas 
support themselves either wholly or 


* Springfield, Mass., 


During the last session 600 
and girls kept themselves in 


in part. 
boys 
the university 
labors. 


through their own 
In commenting on this in- 
stance of the diversity of fortune 
true of every American college or 
university to a certain degree the 
Republican says: 
“While boys and girls who must 
help themselves labor under a handi- 
cap in one way, they are advantaged 
in another. We value the things 
for whose attainment we have to 
make sacrifices. It was a fine gen- 
eration of men who worked their 
way through the old New England 
academies and then toiled to get the 
money mecessary for a_ college 
course. They left the academic 
halls equipped to make their way in 
the world, as the youth of rich par- 
ents: are not trained to-day, even 
though they learn much of the prac- 
tical things and self-control through 
the college activities that are so 
greatly overdone everywhere. It is 
not easy for the boy or girl strug- 
gling to achieve an education to real- 





ize that much is being gained 
through the limitations which irk 
them Large views of life do not 
come early, and discipline is little 
appreciated | while we are in the 
midst of it.” 
CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS 

CHARLESTON. ,Lotus D. Coff- 


man, supervisor of the Eastern IIli- 
nois Normal Training school here, 
has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 


IOWA. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS. The teach- 


ers’ pay roll in this city has been 
materially increased. The maximum 
for grade teachers has been raised 
five dollars. Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge is happy also that the city 
voted an additional tax to enlarge 


the capacity of the high school so 
that it will contain about forty 
rooms During the past three 
months the -children have been 


carrying on gardening work. 


KANSAS. 
Kansas is in the lead with the 
best anti-cigarette law on the star- 
ute books of any state, and the law 


in true Kansas fashion. 
The Kansas law not only forbids the 
manufacture and sale of cigarettes 
and cigarette papers, but forbids the 


is enforced 


use of tobacco in any form by 
minors under twenty-one years of 
age. The famous Indiana law has 


been repealed, also the prohibitory 
laws passed by Minnesota and the 
state of Washington. The same in 
fluence that accomplished the repeal 
of the laws of the three states named 
is bent on the same end in Wiscons- 
sin, South Dakota, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
where similar laws are on the stat- 
ute books. Iowa has a prohibitory 
law with a $300 tax, which allows 
some convenient distributing points 
in the state. 

TOPEKA. Kansas has domestic 
science instruction in 200 high 
schools and instruction in agriculture 
in 7,000 rural schools and 400 high 


schools. In contrast to this, five 
years ago domestic science was 
taught nowhere in Kansas public 


schools, and agriculture in only five 
schools. 

There are five candidates for the 
office of state superintendent,—W. 
D. Ross, state inspector of normal 
and industrial courses in high 
schools; Superintendent Lee Harrt- 
son, who has been at the head of the 
Sumner County schools jor the last 
six vears; E. L. Payne, professor of 
mathematics in the state normal 
school at Emporia: Superintendent 
David M. Bowen of Fort Scott, who 
has held his present position for 
twenty years; and Mrs. Ella G. Bur- 
ton of Topeka, well known wm Kan- 
sas as a lecturer. 

KENTUCKY. 

WINCHESTER. Of 3,323 chil- 
dren in Clark County of school age, 
2.244 are enrolled in the schools and 
the average attendance is 1,355. 

LOUISVILLE. The following 
paragraphs are from a most instruc- 
tive study of “the relat ive cost of ed- 
ucation of high and elementary 
schqol pupils’ made early in tne 
year by Superintendent E. O. Hol- 
land:— 
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“So far as I have been able to 
learnm,ethere is no school’ System in 
thig country that to-day is spending 
t6o much monty on_ its».graded 
schools, but it is not difficult ‘to give 
the flames “Of several large cities that 
are spending entirely too large 
amounts on their secondary schools. 
“Unfortunately the more intelli- 
gent forces of a community do not 
wait for an analysis of school ex- 
penditures to make known their 
wishes; they are especially insistent 
in their demand that the high 
schools be properly cared for. Gen- 
erally speaking, only a small group 
of these same individuals will visit a 
ward or graded school and* demand 
that more money and effort be ex- 
pended upon the younger children. 
As a consequence, the greatest dis- 
proportion in expenditure can be 
found among those cities where ex- 
pert educational leadership has been 
wanting and where disproportionate 
expenditures follow the wishes of a 
small but peweriul group of citizens, 
who do not understand that the 
granting of their demands by the 
school authorities will entail hard- 
ship upon hundreds of teachers in 
the grades, lower the efficiency of 
the whole public school system, and 
will be the direct cause of increasing 
the school mortality at an alarming 
rate. 
“Louisville is a city of slightly less 
than a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants, and yet a year ago it was at- 
tempting to maintain seven separate 
high schools. Three of these schools 
were for girls, two for boys, one— 
the commercial high ~school—for 
both boys and girls, and a colored 
high school for both boys and girls. 
When we consider that the city of St. 
Louis, with a population of 687,000 
inhabitants—three times as large as 
Louisville—is to-day maintaining but 
five secondary schools, we can un- 
derstand that, relatively speaking, 
Louisville has been neglecting her 
elementary schools, in which ninety 
per cent. of the entire school enrol)- 
ment is to be found. 
“But the discouraging and unfair 
art of the high school organization 
in Louisville was discovered when a 
further analysis was made, showing 
that Indianapolis spent on its high 
schools but 17.7 per cent. of its total 
revenue, while Louisville spent 27.3 
per cent. At the same time it was 
found that Indianapolis expended 
$84.00 for every child enrolled in the 
elementary schools, while Louisville 
expended but $23.32. This difference 
between these two cities in expendi- 
ture for the elementary schools 
would be more than $250,000 or ap- 
proximately $450 for every graded 
om in the city of Louis- 
ville 
“The condition of elementary and 
Secondary education in Louisville is 
probably no worse than it is in many 
other cities of this country, There- 
fore the evil effects of such dispro- 
“-rtion in the expenditure of the 
school revenue as found there will 
be of interest to boards of educa- 
tion in many of the cities. The dis- 
Parity in the expenditure of school 
Tevenue of course can in no sense 
of the word be considered typical, 
but will serve to emphasize the need 
Oi a more careful estimate of our 
expenditures for the various school 
departments. 
ertainly we cannot assume that 

a child in the elementary school is 
Hot just as important to the welfare 
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of a community, or to a state, as is 
a child enrolled in one oi, our high 
schools. It is true that the leader- 
ship of this country comes from the 
young men and women who continue 
their education. through, .if not. be- 
yond, the high schoo] course, but 
the ‘foundations of our social struc- 
ture are dependent upon the educa- 
tion and guidance of the thousands 
upon “thousands of -boys~and grris 
whose economic efficiency and whose 
social and civics ideas are based upon 
the work of elementary schools. 

“Of the- 184 cities in the United 
States inv1910° with a population’ of 
80,000 .or over, Dr. Updegraff .has 
made a minute study of the school 
expenses of 108 of these cities. In 
order to make more careful esti- 
mates, he has divided these. cities 
into four groups according to size. 
Two Of ‘thesé’ tables ‘show in’ detail 
for each. ¢ity.the annual cost per pu- 
pil based on enrollment of each kind 
of expense for imstruction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of elementary 
and secondary schools.’ 

“After presenting ‘his data,’ the 
author raises the question, ‘What 
is the range of a proper ratio. be- 
tween average .costs of elementary 
and high schools?’ Taking the de- 
tailed facts concerning the school 
expenditures in the 108 cities he stud- 
ied, Dr Updegraff states that the 
best, or at least the most represen- 
tative schoo] cities—those within the 
middle fifty per cent. of the distri- 
bution—spend from $1.80 to $2.60 
per high school child as against $1.00 
for every child enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools. The median city 
spent $2.16 upon its high school for 
every dollar spent on the grades. If 
this standard could be enforced in 
many of our leading school cities, 
the questions of elimination and re- 


tardation would not give us so 
much concern, for certainly more 
children would be saved to the 


schools and advance more rapidly in 
their work. Most of us will agree 
with the author of the bulletin when 
he asserts: ‘In some cities it would 
be a far better distribution of public 
funds to take away from the high 
schools having high average cost 
and high percentage of funds de- 
voted to them and add the same to 
the broadening of courses in the ele- 
mentary schools in order to meet the 
needs of those who are backward or 
who are losing interest in the pres- 
ent curriculum.’ ” 


MICHIGAN, 


DETROIT. The Cadillac Motor 
Company maintains a _ vocational 
school in its factory in this city, ac- 
cording to a note in Vocational Edu- 
cation. The boys are trained to be 
skilled mechanics with emphasis 
placed on those lines which affect 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH - - - - ~ Dimotor 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER = => ~= "=~ Brincipal 


—_— 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
_ October 5th and 8th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 30th toOctober 10th 


ee of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
On applicatien. » 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF A. RECREATION COURSE 


A SPECIAL COURSE ON RECRE- 
ATION, INCLUDING PLAYGROUND 
Di » will be conducted by the 
School for Social Workers from Octo- 
ber, 1912, to May, 1913, inclusive. 
Exercises on Tuesday evenings and 
Saturday mornings, beginning Octo- 
ber 1. 

In chaege of Mrs. Eva W. White, 
Head Worker at Elizabeth Peabody 
House, and Mr. Ernst Hermann, public 
recreation and playground director. 

Instruction in the principles which 
underlie efficient recreational work. 
Definite training in practical activi- 
ties, in gymnasiums and playgrounds. 
Observation of various forms of recre- 
ational and social work in Boston and 
vicinity. 


The course will be open to persons 
of good genera! education who desire 
to make a study of the field of recrea- 
ation, as well as to students, volunteers, 
pla und instructors, social workers, 
and teachers. 

Application for admission, or request for 
farther information, should be = 
writing to Mrs. Eva W. White, School 
for Social Workers, 9 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 








automobile work. The course lasts 
three years and corresponds to a 
mechanical course in any technical 
school. The boys are paid while in 
the school, ten cents an hour the 
first year, eleven the second year, 
and twelve the third year. After 
the school course is finished the 
boys go into the factory and gain 








When nothing else will start dirt 
YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


WILL DO IT 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D, C.,1845.U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 


Orangeburg, S. C., 70:College St. Savings Bank Bullding 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bldg 





THE PARKER “anes e+ Madison, Wisconsin $3 Tenth 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Asan. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Betablished 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-twe years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and 


teachers to su 


rintendents and school officials at short 


recommends 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 
CALL, WRITE, OR WIRB 


721 Main Street, . - 


Hartford, Conn. 
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experience ‘in every department, ‘re- 
ceiving during this period a wage 
of fifteen cents an hour. When this 
preliminary working experience in 
the various departments is com- 
pleted the boys are allowed ‘to 
choose the department in which 
they will go to work as full-fledged 
automobile builders. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. One of the constt- 
tutional amendiments to be referred 
to the voters provides that a change 
be made in the official title of the 
head of the state school system, 
that the office be made constitutional 
instead of statutory, that the length 
of term be changed from two to 
four years, and that the nerson hold- 
ing the office be appointed by the 
governor instead of elected by the 
people, as has been the method ‘in 
Ohio for over a half-century. In 
the August issue of the Ohio “Edu- 
cational. Monthly, Editor Corson 
comes out _ Strongly against the 
proposition to make the office ap- 
pointive, but approves the idea of a 
four-year term instead of the two- 
year term now in force 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. In the Wiscon- 
sin State Normal school at Milwau- 
kee, sex hygiene comes in as an or- 
ganic part of a half-year course in 
physiology and hygiene required for 
nearly all students taking the courses 
for teachers. It is quite impossible 
to say how much time is devoted to 
it—none at all by the title used above 
—but it .belongs, to the courses on 
reproduction, eugenics, child hygiene 
and development, and of course to 
discussions on teaching hygiene to 
children. At least six of the twenty- 
weeks are reserved, fore@these ssub- 
jects. At presené) the meth is 
chiefly lecture and @ssignéd readings 
with discussion.—Vigilance. 


MISSOURI. 
WARRENSBURG,» Whe’ summer 


session of the Normal school enrolls 
1,245 student teachers. » 


ST. LOUIS. On account of the 
steady increase in the number of pu- 
pils taking manual training in the 
public schools, on the recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent Blewett, the 
board of education has employed 
a supervisor of this work. R. A. 
Kissack, one of the manual training 
teachers, has been appointed to the 
position. In this department more 
than ten thousand bovs and girls are 
enrolled. It requires a force of 
more than sixty teachers. 

Since the introduction of manual 
training into the St. Louis schools, 
many years ago, the work has been 
under the supervision of one of the 
assistant superintendents. In Trec- 
ommending the election of a super- 
visor who shall give all his time to 
this department Superintendent 
Blewett said that in his opinion the 
work had reached such a magni- 
tude that a _ specialist should be 
placed in charge. 

The board has passed a resolu- 
tion raising the admission require- 
ments of the Teachers’ College. 
Even graduates of the St. Louis 
high schools must have a_ record 
which places them in the highest 
two-thirds of their class in order to 
be admitted without examination. 
All others, regardless ‘of the school 
in which they were educated, are re- 
quired to take an examination. 

The public school museum, which 
for sq many years has been a unique 
feature of the school system, has so 
increased in size that it has out- 
grown its accommodations in the 
Wyman building, and_is to be trans- 
ferred to the Peabody building. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Centinued frem page 213.) 





pressing theif ._deMands without 
waiting for the decision of the board 
of arbitration already considering 
the other claims, it is possible that 
a second board of arbitration may be 
appointed; bat the tw6 matters are 
so related that there would be an- 
vantage if both could: be considered 


—————————— 


MENEELY &CO. 


=e" | BELLS 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexeg 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


SS 
§ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 





WANTED 


GENTS who will solicit subscriptio 
A’ Bp = — sehoola” Liberal 
nm * ress JOUR 
EDUCATION, 6 Beacon street, he og " 
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by the same board. One demand is 
that there shall be two firemen :m- 
stead of one on coal-burning engines, 
This demand alone involves an in- 
crease of about $15,000,000. 


CIVIL WAR THREATENED IN 
CHINA. 


The Chinese republic is threatened 
with disruption before it has had a 
chance to become fairly established. 
The dissensions between the South- 
ern and Northern provinces have 
grown more acute. Two generals of 
the army, friends of the first pro- 
visional president, Sun Yat Sen, af- 
ter being summoned to Pekin to dis- 
cuss the political situation, were 
summarily executed at the orders of 
President Yuan Shi Kai, on charges 
of treason; and an unfounded rumor 
spread abroad that Sun Yat Sen him- 
self had.shared their fate. This 
extraordinary proceeding aroused 
the National Assembly, which, by a 
vote of about five to one, demanded 
an explanation from the presidente, 
on penalty of impeachment if his ex- 
planation were not satisfactory. The 
president would not yield to the de- 
mand of the assembly that he: pre- 
sent himself in person to explain 
the course of the government; but 
to a visiting deputation from the as- 
sembly he explained the reasons of 
the course adopted so satisfactorily 
that the immediate crisis is believed 
to be over. Nevertheless, the tenure 
of the government, which is unable 
either to rely upon the loyalty of its 
troops or to secure adequate finan- 
cial assistance from any quarter, ap- 
pears to be extremely precarious. 


AN ACUTE CRISIS IN NICAR- 
AGUA. 


The situation in Nicaragua has be- 
come more menacing. The insur- 
gent forces have gained several vic- 
tories over the government troops 
and have conducted themselves with 
that complete disregard of the rules 
of civilized warfare which more 
than once has marked Latin-Ameri- 
can outbreaks. No regard has been 
paid to private rights,. and surren- 
dered garrisons have been mercl- 
lessly butchered. To protect the 
lives and property of Americans and 
other foreigners, the United States 
has found it necessary greatly to in- 
crease its force on the ground, and 
warships have been hurried both to 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
disorganized republic. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


) 


; 


) 


Louis A. Simon and Kathryn Os- ! 
terman, supported by a company of, 
fourteen people, will make their first; 


appearance in Boston as co-stars at 
B. F. Keith’s theatre next week in 
“4 Persian Garden.” The book and 
lyrics are the work of Edgar Allen 
Woolf, and the musical score, com- 
posed by Anatol Friedland, is. of un- 
usual charm and beauty. Among the 
catchiest. airs are “That Persian 
Rug” and “Who Stole Those Persian 
Plums?” This production runs forty 
minutes, and is by far the most pre- 
tentious thing of its kind ever pro- 
duced: Another novelty will be the 
first American appearance of Olga 
Petrova, the Russian mimic and im- 
personator, who comes to Boston 
direct from a successful engagement 
jn London, where she duplicated her 
St. Petersburg success. Still an- 
other newcomer will be Herr Lam- 
berti, the famous musical artist and 
impersonator. Other great features 
of a snlendid bill will be Newbold 
and Gribben, in a new singing and 
dancing specialty; Corelli and Gil- 
lette in a knockabout acrobatic spec- 


*jalty; Reed Sisters, two clever danc- 


ing giris, and others yet to be an- 
nounced. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Southwestern Nebraska  Associa- 
tion: C€. L. Anderson, Trenton, 
president; Hulda Peterson, Hol- 
dredge, vice-president; Fern Peck, 
Trenton, secretary; C. F. White, 
Cambridge, treasurer. 

East Central Nebraska Association: 
Frank Beers, David City, presi- 
“dent; A. R. Congdon, Fremont, 
vice-president; CC. N. +Walton, 
Wahoo, treasurer; Miss Harriet 
Johnson, Wahoo, secretary. 

North Nebraska Association: O. R. 
Bowen, West Point, president; A. 
F. Gulliver, Bloomfield, vice-presi- 
dent; Lettie Robertson, Plainview, 
secretary; N. A. Housel, Madison, 
treasurer. 

North Platte Valley (Nebraska) Asso- 
ciation: Superintendent R. M. 
Marrs, Bridgeport, president; Miss 
Cora <A Thompson, Morrill 
County superintendent, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Lulu Wirt, Al- 
lance, secretary 

Southeastern Nebraska Association: 
C. E. Teach of University” Place, 
president; W. C. Atwater, Falls 
City, vice-president; Miss Ruth 
Pyrtle, Lincoln, secretary; V. L. 
Strickland, Tecumseh, treasurer. 

West Central Nebraska Association: 
Miss Cleo Chappel, county super- 
intendent of Lincoln County, presi- 
dent; Miss Thea Hansen, Nort 
Platte, secretary; Superintendent 
P. M. Whitehead, Gothenburg, 








treasurer 
Centra] Nebraska Association: John 
F. Matthews, Grand Island, presi- 
dent: W im | Schell, York, 
Wice-president and treasurer; C. S 
Jones, Ord, secretar 


Northwest Nebraska Association: 
Mass Carrie L. Munkres, Chadron, 
President: Superintendent C. P. 
“Kelley, Rushville, vice-president; 
"Miss Mary J. Fenske, Harrison, 
Secretary; H. H. Reimund, Craw- 
Ord, treasurer. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Saw, conquered is the experience of a od many of the candidates of The 
CAM School Bulletin Teachers Agency and we ociéer it our best kind of wirk,. Two 
examples of work of this kind in farly August, 1912, we quote io give an icea of the 
sort of work we are doing every month in the years The principal of the Potsdam State 
Normal School was@i@ principal.for the highyschool department at $1.80, and he 
wanted a personal” ..ver¥iew at.our affice in Syracuse. We called up by long Cistance 
telephone in the western part of the state a Cornell man with post-graduate work, who 
was also a Cortland graduate, a man of considerable successiul experience who had also 
taught in the Philippines and had trav- SAW Wanted the place. He met the Principal 
elled around the world. We found he here and later was asked to visit the 
jJocal board at Potsdam. He did so and received the appointment..In Auguest,* 1912, 
Superintendent Shear of Poughkeepsie wanted aman to teach mathematics anc foot- ball 
at $1,000. _We found that a Bucknell man with au excellent record as a student and 
athlete wanted the place. We sent him to Ponghkeepsie for a personal interview and 
Superintendent Shear wrote us :—--Your Bucknell man made a personal application yester- 


day and we were delighted with him. He carried away a contract for $1 : 
. : 000 f 0 
year. If you can scare up any more like him when we are again in need of MIE DET 
teachers we shall be glad te communicate with you.” Here are two who CONQUERE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ni te 











Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommen¢@: teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schoois, WM. 0. PRATT Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2trodzces to Colteges, 


Schools, 
and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tators, wan 


rly r en forevery department of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) om 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 3! sien Square, tow ort, Est. i889 


men and wemen ee 
shert metice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. T 
Phone. No ebvente ag P elegraph or 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work jm 
High, Preparatoryand Normal Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved sye- 
tem of music and drawing secure itionspaying $60 to $70 per month Fer further 
information, address THE TEAOBERS AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & co., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (IiInc.) 
HENRY SARIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 


do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINBS, IOWA 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN 4-4 Beacon Strect, Beste 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 




















HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superiog 
people. Free registration to reliable camdidatet. Services free to school cficials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Work, N. Y 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al] Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseiste Teachers ji tai 
Positions. Send for circulars. D chtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Otapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °*y.20uh4" 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 


to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ ‘ 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, [lass- 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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IDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


_ A train modern in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 


JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


| IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


: F 

From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 

. more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 

your notioes."’ 

Froni a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“1 thank you most heertily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me eee with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

** | want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I veges feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my worx.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss ———. Shealready has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher.. If you haye some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us ir communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Aqousy in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 


this part of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed 


i: Thanking you for your good work in my behali, I am 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 
Qalls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 








“RFFICIENGY IN SCHOOLS” 


An article on the public school sit- 
uation. Broad, yet charged with 
detailed suggestion. Decidedly 
progressive. Points out un- 
worked possibilities. 


By 
CALVIN N. KENDALL, Commissioner of Education, 
New Jersey 


Commissioner Kendall asks two definite 
questions,—and answers them :— 

In what way or ways immediately avail- 
able and possible and practicable may in- 
creased efficiency be had, and without cost? 

11. In what way or ways may it be secured 
by means possible everywhere, and already 
realized to some degree in many places, 
but at some increased cost? 


Will appear_in the issue of September 5 


Single Copies 5 Cents 


Journal of Education 
(Weekly) 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 














